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SISTER JANE. 



I. 

A QUIET PLACE. 



A QUIET place and the quietest spot in the quiet 
place — these were my delight as soon as I discov- 
ered that life had no great honors in store for me. 
And this discovery was made early. There was 
plenty of ambition to urge me on, but the ends it 
aimed at were va^e and shadowy. I would be 

statesman; I would be a writer of books, an ex- 
plorer, a famous soldier. 'Twas all a passing 
fancy — a dream to breed pleasant recollections 
instead of useless regrets. If opportunity came, 
I knew it not; it made no noise at my door; there 
was no fluttering of wings at my window. No 
matter in what direction vague desires carried my 
feet, in the end I always sighed for the quiet little 
side porch, shaded by a honeysuckle vine, or for 
the snug little room behind the porch where so 
many years of my life had been spent. They 
were the years of my youth and of my young 
manhood, and somehow I could not be brought 
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to believe they bad Ikwd wasted, thoogli now, at 
thirt^'-five, I was nothing more thui a niodo«t 
practitioner in the Supenor courts of the Oconee 
circuit. 

The little porch and the ftosy room liehiod it 
Wlougeii to a ramUitig ime-story houao standing 
sidewise to oue of the two niaiii tltoroughfareti of 
th» villagti. The biultUng Iiad been a Riuall cot- 
tage of thi-eo rooms, ill which my father dwelt 
and carried on tltfl tailorijig iKHinew; but in timcti 
of prof^iierity lie had had the forethought to odd 
four more rooms, so that now tJw houEo was in 
the sha}>e of a big U, itt> head ^ing tiw street 
and its hei:ls stretching toward a garden that ran 
behind the hoiu« and Ixthind dio stores that were 
ranged along tJu! iKiLitlii!rn iiiigk^ of tbu sCraci. 
Th* irim. "William Wnrt.um. Tailnrini'.'^ Itnntr 
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ing heflurty bat they were all condoned and fredy 
forgiiFen. In this way sister Jane became grounded 
in ezperienoe, so far as the demands of an exact- 
ing household go, long before she had grown even 
to yoong womanhood. It is perhaps due to tiie 
doubts, perplexities, and responsibilities that shut 
her out from the ordinary pleasure and enjoy- 
ments that should belong to the life of a young 
girl, that her t<mgue and temper were somewhat 
sharper than they should have been. To those 
"vrfio knew her those characteristics were but the 
twang and flavor that told of the kindest heart 
and openest hand that ever woman had. 

My father died when both his son and daugh- 
ter were old enough to face the small world of the 
village in which they were bom and reared. 
They buried his weaknesses with him, and thanked 
heaven that his failings had taken no serious turn. 
For he was faithful to his children, industrious, 
economical, and, besides the house that he had 
bought and paid for, and to which he had made 
additions from time to time, he left a com- 
petenoe, which, though modest, was sufficient to 
make my sister comfortable the rest of her days. 
Moreover, he had taken pains at odd hours to 
teach her how to make men's clothing, and such 
was her aptitude that, when he died, she might 
have kept up the tailoring business with as much 
success as, or even more than, our father had won. 
But she contented herself with obliging only the 
best of village oustomars, or those whom (aooord- 
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5 to some raysterioua rule of her own) she had 
conceived a liking for; for I have known her to 
nit late at night over a frock-«?oat for aome one 
who had no thought of paying even the small- 
I est part of his debts: on the other hand, I have 
I seen her refuse, with a vigor almont impolite, to 
sew for those who came with money in their 
hands. 

On these occasions I said nothing, for I knew 
that her reasons, however illogical they might be, 
were good and sufficient from her point of view. 
Logic Iveconies almost impertinent when it begins 
to strut Ijefore the door of views and beliefs that 
are nnehangeal)le. So far as sister Jane was 
concerned, the whole village knew of her jweuliar- 
ities. her strong will, her firm opinions, and the 
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to frame tiie decisive word. She never had an 
affair of the heart, sneh as we read of in books. 
I nsed to say to myself that if she had caught 
Master Cupid hiding in her rose bed, she would 
have run him off the place at the point of the 
broomstick, much as if he were a stray cat. She 
expressed supreme contempt for men who had no 
knack of getting along in the world, but secretly 
pitied them. 

As for myself — well, I am not writing my own 
history. My place is in the background of the 
events and episodes that are to be mentioned in 
this chronicle. It may be said of them here that 
they attracted my attention without seriously dis- 
turbing my repose. There is much that is preten- 
tious in the altitude that is called philosophical; 
but it is a fact well attested that the birds sing as 
sweetly, the roses flare forth as proudly, and the 
wind that steals through the honeysuckle vine is 
as odorous after a moral cataclysm or a physical 
disturbance as they were before. 

My own little porch was my point of view in 
pleasant weather, and when the rain or the cold 
season came, there was the window that opened 
on the porch and looked beyond it. This arrange- 
ment did not face the street, but lay sidewise to 
it. You opened a wicket gate, went forward five 
paces, mounted three small steps that led to the 
porch, turned sharply to the right, and there you 
foimd yourself at the door of the room, which was 
always open in pleasant weather until long after 
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ihe uine u'cloi^k bell had rang. Brvmut tlie door 
w(w thi- window I have Bpokoo of, iiad k fsw 
iuebest farther the boneyBucUe vine hmi^ its frag- 
raut curtain. The potoh was to Email that tberc 
was room only for a womiitn scat that wiw bnih 
along tiie Muln, aud for tbe euitbioDeil rocker in 
which I sat. SometimM daring tbe Hnmraer irven- 
Ings th<^ seat was oceufM«d hj mj u»t«r Janp, 
hut for the tuo»t ynrt my koIo coni)>anioa was 
Tommy Tinkioa, tJic large y«ll«w hntuw rat, who 
was eithur too old or ton lazy to watilt> liiit ai^bta 
in prowlio;;. Tim only oe«aai<ni on which be dis- 
played iin'i'tliinf^ liIcK Miergy wn« wlu-n hi« dotuaia 
WAK iiiviuhHl by Bome atrangQ Tommy. At meb 
times Tinkins would fjip qnictly from the wooden 
soat iLDil rusli into tlx! garden, front whii<h pres- 
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the kind I hare ever Been. He had a peculiarity 
which, idthough it is possessed by some animals, 
,«« dereloped in Tommy Tinkins to a degree tluit 
was amazing. He was an infallible reader of 
human diaracter. He knew instinctively whether 
a person had mean traits or good ones. Sister 
Jane found out this gift long before I did. She 
knew by the action of the cat whether to trust or 
distrust an acquaintance or a stranger; and it 
finally eame to be a matter of common observation 
with both of us. Whether we* would or no, the 
Tommy Tinkins test was applied to all who crossed 
our threshold — to old and young, to familiars as 
well as strangers. If the cat showed a disposition 
to run away, or took refuge under sister Jane's 
<shair, the person who was the cause of this distur- 
bance was not to be taken into our confidence 
<ur trusted in any way. On the other hand, if 
Tommy Tinkins made friendly advances and be- 
trayed his satisfaction by walking around, rub- 
bing against chair legs and purring complacently, 
the person who was the source of the manifesta- 
tions was entirely worthy of confidence. 

In this way, at one time and another, we came 
to know all our neighbors and acquaintances as 
well as they knew themselves, and when some one 
in the village went wrong it was a common thing 
for sister Jane to exclaim, with an appearance 
almost of satisfaction: ^^What did Tommy Tin- 
kins tell you? " One by one the cat's predictions 
(if tbey may be so called) came true; but there 
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was one exception which I felt and said 
the naturi; of tbiogs, remain an exoeption. It 
wa» the case of our good friend, Coloncd Cephas 
Bullard, who, although ho livixl at thu far end of 
thu bluck, was our »«arcst neighbor. Our hi^mi', 
aa I may have stated before, was next to tlie st4>reii 
and shops that ran along the »outhern sidv of tho 
)H]U3re, faeing tliu aliit-uDed twurthouae, and front- 
ing the thoroughfare that ran at right anglea with 
oni' ovm. On tho northt-m voriMv of the sqnmre 
stood ColoRi-1 Bnllard'a tine inaiittion, and between 
our humble home and his hif tlie largo gatden. 
The greater paii of this ganlen belonged to Col- 
onel Ceplias, but there was no fenee or other 
botmilaiy-mark to show wliei-e his land began and 
ours endtKl. I Ic knt^w anil we knew that he hud 
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ther neigliborly feeling nor neighborly dealing 
Iiad any influence on Tommy Tinkins, the cat. 
From the days of his innocent kittenhood (when 
he chased his shadow in the sunshine, or his tail 
in the shade) to the years of his sober maturity, 
the appearance of Colonel Bullard in the garden 
or on the sidewalk was the signal for Tommy 
Tinkins to disappear under the house or under 
the bed. And he only ventured forth from his 
hiding place with extreme caution, looking care- 
fully about in aU directions, and holding himself 
ready to vanish if he heard the colonel's voice. 

I had small patience with Tommy Tinkins's 
panic-stricken beLvior in so far as it concerned 
Colonel Bullard, and I often chided the cat in 
round terms for running away from so amiable a 
gentleman and so friendly a neighbor. But sister 
Jane said noting, and my chiding had no effect 
on Tommy Tinkins, who was repose itself until 
the colonel's measured tread sounded on the grav- 
eled garden-walk. When that came to his ears 
he seemed to be charged with all the energy that 
fear can give rise to. In spite of this Colonel 
Cephas Bullard was one of the most affable of 
men. I have frequently heard sister Jane say 
that she wouldn't be afraid to meet the colonel's 
ghost at the dead hour of night. "It couldn't 
help being polite and nice," she explained. 

And, indeed, if actions count for anything, the 
colonel merited the respect and esteem that he 
had won in the oonmiunity and all the praise that 
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his namo saggesteJ. It is easy to be aftible; 
society has never invented » thinner mask tlum 
the formal politeneso it has given currency to; 
but Col'intil Cephas Bullard was something more 
tlinn aEfai^le. His politeness had the old-time 
ilavar of sincerity. If his nunner sometimes had 
the appearance of condescension, it was bt^nusa 
of Km natural dignity. His benevolenoe was well 
Iinon^i. :uid his chufity was no gentle that his 
voice always sank to a whisper when he protected 
;^^in!>t tlie attacks that anonymous gossip fra- 
qtiently makes on our noighbors and acqiiaiDtances. 
lie was deeply religions; he was a class-leader in 
his church, superintendent of the Sunday-school, 
and, in that capacity, fivquently delivered the 
most elevated and protitalile lectures to the young 
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tall and straight as a soldier. His hair, which 
had been anbom, had turned to what sister Jane 
called ^^a pepper and salt" color. He was not 
portly, neither was he lean. Over his prominent 
nose he wore spectacles. Behind his glasses (I 
nerer saw them otherwise except on one memo- 
rable occasion), his eyes were of a cold gray color. 
His face, which was smooth and roimd enough to 
be handsome, wore a complacent smile, as was 
becoming to a man who was at peace with his 
Maker and all the world. His title of c<donel 
was not a military one, although, as I have said, 
he had the stature and carriage of a soldier. It 
was purely a title of respect, a mark of the esteem 
in which he was held by his friends and neighbors, 
a tribute to his moral and business qualities. 
Tnie, it was a feeble mark of respect, and a very 
small tribute, but it seemed to please him. He 
accepted it, and adorned it. And truly he had 
the appearance of a real colonel as he walked 
along the street wearing his broadcloth suit, his 
Marseilles waistcoat, his black satin stock, flourish- 
ing his gold-beaded cane and bowing kindly to all 
whom he chanced to meet. 

His wife was a pale little woman, who rarely 
went out of the house. Sometimes, when twilight 
had taken possession of the garden, she woidd 
^de swiftly through the shrubbery, and have a 
lew minutes' friendly chat with sister Jane. But 
she usualfy talked in a tone of voice hardly lifted 
mbove a whisper, as if she were afraid some one 
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would reoogiiize her roioe, and ahv uIwrjn seemed 
to be in a liiirry to run lionift before any onA KmI 
mis^eil her. Onu peculiarity slie liad was that 
she either kid one haud on KiMt«r Jnne'M arm 
viliile talking, or touched it lightly with her fore- 
finger whenever aim dusired t<» einphtMiM a word. 
She had a I>eautifu1 hand and war« itoine vary 
Lirgf and sliowy jewels on her fingers. She most 
have Iieen a very K-aiitiful girl, Imt now thare 
was a weary look in hor cyea that told either of 
invalidioin or trouble; and yet there was somo- 
tliiiig about her that suggested frishinesa. 'T wan 
eitht^r a triulc of the mouth or a turn of tlie hand. 
M'ht^tlx:'!' from choice or no, she lived a, socludod 
life: but on rare occasions she was to bo Mwn 
; out in the family carriage, and when the 
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family that wab more interesting than either the 
colonel or his wife — their daughter Mary. She 
was a study for those who love beauty for its own 
sake, as well as for the more serious-minded who 
watch with expectant eyes the slow but sure 
unfolding of the flower of womanhood. I had 
dandled Mary on my knee when she was a child, 
and twenty times a day she used to run to me for 
aid, for advice in her troubles, or for comfort in 
her childish sorrows. Until she was twelve, and 
I had turned twenty, we were companions and 
playmates, and then she went away to reap such 
advantages as are to be found in a young ladies' 
seminary. When she returned to spend her first 
vacation she was stiU, in a sense, the same girl 
who had gone away six months before. But she 
was never the same after that. She was friendly* 
even cordial, but there was a difference. We had 
no more romps among the rose bushes; indeed, it 
would have been unseemly for an old fellow to be 
seen capering around; nevertheless I felt some- 
what hurt at the various manifestations of in- 
difference that the young lady took no pains to 
conceal. Being sensitive and somewhat diffident 
where the women are concerned, I drew myself 
within my shell, took "Urn Burial" from the 
book case, and mentally bade farewell to the child 
that had given place to a beautiful young girl. 

Then came a year or two at some finishing 
school in Philadelphia, and, behold! instead of 
the beautiful young girl who had gone away. 
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there retnrned to the rillags and her friowU a 
mnre beautiful yoiu^ womui. To me, whom 
mitQory Iiud been »o Btendflwtly fixed on the girl, 
th« wotnaii waa a dusUsg reToUtitm. A inirncl« 
luid been performed and natare had made no f um 
over it. I watched thia youi^ woman, who had 
■prung tvam the genn of the girl I had known, 
with emutioiuf impmsible to dwcribe. But chief 
among thcra all w»rt astuoishnwiit and a bowil> 
dering sense of loot — a senae of having lw«o 
cheat«<I out of some precioQa ponpoerioo. Stnuige 
to say, this young woman, wbo Ittd mtonwd to 
dazzle us all, made no show of pride or afferta* 
tion. iShe was a» nraplu and aa natural aa aba 
had been when n little fj'irl; «hi' brought back 
with her uone of thone airfl ttiiit ttoejii u> .tlivk. 
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litde porch, where, unemlbarrassed, I might listen 
to the clear tones of her voice and picture to 
myself each little gesture she might be making; 
how she was holding her head, and when she was 
smiling. In her presence I felt awkward, old, 
and unhappy. She carried with her an atmo- 
sphere so entirely different from that in which I 
had always moved — she imparted so much light, 
and warmth, and color to our dull and prosy sur- 
roundings — that I was always glad to return to 
the solitude that gave me a world of my own, 
where, as the hiunor chanced to seize me, I might 
be president, dictator, or emperor, and where all 
the treasures of the world were mine if I might 
choose to appropriate them. I was more than 
content if, concealed by the porch and the fra- 
grant honeysuckle screen, I might watch her mov- 
ing about the garden, making the flowers more 
precious by her presence, or romping with her 
little brother, a toddler of uncertain age — her 
movements as graceful as if she were borne along 
on wings. Many and many a time I have seen 
her press a rose to her lips and blush at some new 
thought that blossomed in her innocent breast. 

And so the days went by, she radiant and happy 
and making all things lovelier by her happiness, 
sister Jane busy and critical, and I reasonably 
comfortable, but somewhat disturbed by a vague 
uneasiness that had never troubled me before. 
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Let it not he Hiipposed that my sister Jane tmA 
myself Itil a lonely lift.'. We had more company 
tLin we soniftiines foiuid comfortaMe. and might 
easily have enlarged the list of those who seemed 
to find A jibaMiro in visiting us. But, for t}ie 
most pai't. we were sufficient to ourselves — sister 
Jane with her sewing and I with iriy niminations 
ltd rt-lI.'i-ti.mH. We far-il n.-ither' for t\v small 
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the outer door, and Mrs. Besbears would oome ib 
leaning on her walking-stick, saying, ^^I belieTa 
in my soul you 've all gone to bed." Then as she 
opened the inner door, "Why, no, you haven't, 
but it 's a wonder." And in Mrs. Beshears would 
walk, followed by the small negro boy, who trot- 
ted after her wherever she went. 

"Come in, SaUy, and take off your things and 
stay a while," sister Jane would say. "Make 
that nigger fetch you a chair — I ' ve got this press- 
board on my lap, or I'd fetch it myself." 

It was the same thing over and over again even- 
ing after evening, and yet somehow we never tired 
of Mrs. Beshears. She was older than my sister, 
being above sixty, and but for the fact that there 
was a halt in her walk, the result of a fall, she 
was as pert as a woman of forty. She had a keen 
eye, a resolute mind and sharp tongue, as many 
people knew. Observation had done for her what 
the best education fails to do for the great major- 
ity of mankind. Her knowledge and her humor 
gave a spice to her conversation that I can remem- 
ber and appreciate, but cannot hope to faithfully 
report. She was a woman of some property, 
which was held in common by her and two older 
sbters, — Miss Polly and Miss Becky Pike, — 
one seventy-five and the other eighty. Their 
place, indeed, was something of a plantatuMi, 
covering above five hundred acres of good land, 
just outside the corporate limits of the village* 
In addition to this they owned twenty-five or 
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tJurty sleek-looknig negroes, who, aooordiag to 
repartt workc'd wht-n in thu hnmor and plsysd 
when they pleased. Tho liwtilluig.hmiM and all 
the oat-houses were relies of tlie Jaya when Uie 
ootmtry round altotit wa« a wildvmms. They mvn 
substantial, but wnre built of higa, iind the vhiiD- 
neys were made of rough stooeH and mud. Tfce 
haiul of time that tiiniblen idl material tliiofca 
td><>ut, had toucbetl tbotie ohl (>him»eyH with aotne 
severity. The rabiB had entea away tlie mod in 
the parts that wero cxposu'l to the wnatbor, aad 
they presented a jagged and grinning froat to tb« 
passer-by. All things about the plaee were of tl>e 
most primitive character, oo that tht^y g-.ive rise 
to solemn thoughts, such aa haunt an<I sometimes 
overwhelm us in old graveyards, telling us of the 
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sincerely glad when we went to see diem. Their 
dining-room was apart from the dwelling, and I 
never had dinner there but the chief feature of 
the meal was roast goose, over which sister Jane 
said grace with unction. 

Sometimes Mrs. Beshears would ask me to 
walk with her about the place to look at the 
fowls, the pigs and the horses. ^' Folks ask me 
why I don't have the place fixed up," she would 
say; ^^but who on earth shall I fix it up for? 
Pap started to fix it up, but he took sick and died; 
and then Uriah," (her husband) '^he begun to fix 
it up, and he took sick and died. It 's the living 
truth. Now, whoever wants to fix it up is wel- 
come to try it. I 'm old and ugly, but I don't 
want to be put on my cooling-board on account of 
driving a new set of nails in the front palings." 
I could but acknowledge that there was a good 
deal of truth at the bottom of Mrs. Beshears's 
remark, leaving the omen altogether out of view. 
Why shoidd these old people go to the trouble of 
putting up new fences and new gates ? They had 
no heirs and cared nothing about appearances. 
Moreover the Cherokee rose was rapidly cover- 
ing the broken-down fences with its glistening 
green shield and its fragrant white flowers. 

While it was in the nature of a holiday excur- 
sion for sister Jane and myself to visit Mrs. 
Beshears, yet it was not pleasing to sit and listen 
to the wandering and random talk of the two old 
women — Miss Polly and Miss Becky — now verg- 
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big on, if tliey had not already entered, their Bec> 
onil fhilillnxKl. ThtTe is a certain pharm to be 
louiid ill the luelanrholy that is pressed home upon 
yoii in tiiiiiiy of the pages of Sir Thomas Browne. 
To iviul of the futility of fame and reputation, 
anil to t:iki' it home to your retit^cttous in the soli- 
tude of your room, art; ui3tt«rs tliat appeal to the 
imaginutioii. But to be brought faee to face with 
the futility of life its^-lf in the presfm-e of these 
old linliea left no room or excuse for the perform- 
ance of the imagination. Here mortality, witli 
its own hands, had torn off the thin mask under 
which it parades, showing the grim aud imseaaou- 
able reality. 1 doubt not the lesson would be 
wholesome to those wbi' have not the knurk of 
reiiectioii: Imt. as for tue. I jireferved to be mel- 
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**LaI no, we ain't neither," exclaimed Miss 
Becky, bridling. ^^You may marry who you 
please, but narry thrip of our money do you git." 

^^It's as much mine as it is yours," remarked 
Miss Polly. 

"I don't care if 'tis," said Miss Becky; "sAe 
won't git a thrip of it when she comes a-bringin' 
a young feller around here a-honeyin' and a-hug- 
gm . 

*^Do you reckon she 's really fixing to get mar- 
ried?" Sister Jane asked, pretending to be very 
serious. 

"If she ain't," cried Miss Becky, "what under 
the sun is she trapsein' and trollopin' up town for 
every night the Lord sends? " 

"Why, she comes to see me," replied sister, as 
much amazed as amused. 

Here Miss Becky transferred her pipe from her 
mouth to her trembling hands, closed her eyes, 
and b^an to nod her head emphatically. " Sally 
may tell you that," she said, solemnly, "and you 
may believe it; but she can't fool us, and she 
won't git narry thrip of our money." 

"Much money you've got!" exclaimed Mrs. 
Beshears, with kindly sarcasm. 

"She thinks she's mighty smart," said Miss 
Becky, reaching over and touching Miss Polly on 
the knee. 

"Don't she, though! " exclaimed Miss Polly. 

I was curious to know how Mrs. Beshears would 
compose this senseless quarrel; but 't was the 



tiane, saia sne, "tnere 's \ 
your honse. It*8 not a big ro 
enongh for me. I *11 jnst send n 
and come along myself after sup] 
wanted here, I 'U go with you. 
if BUMwy will wake the niggers 
and main PoDy*8 and Beeky's o 
it. There 'a too much money he 
By this time Miss Polly and 
sobbing, and if their tears had 
more than the tears of children 
baTe laid the matter up against 
my mind; but she soothed them 
a minnte tiiey were laughing as 
had been otying iHtterly, and wit 
in one case than in the other. S< 
Jane and myself bade them good* 
tieular oeeasion, I carried away 
of Mn. Beshears than I had c 
My first impressions of her, f o 
were not of the best. Out of s 
of her two sisters she had a hectc 
think it was her natural way. 

Vtn«*ot% rt*»rfl «1«** 1%«»J -» — -" 
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greet her when she came, his tail carried as erect 
as a battle-flag, and his back curved upward to 
meet the hand that was always ready to give him 
a friendly touch. I knew, too, that when she had 
imt her aged and decrepit children to bed the im- 

sister Jane, was more than she could resist; and 
so it happened that her company came to be as 
agreeable to me at last as it had been to sister 
Jane from the first. 

She always called me William, having known 
me from a child, and seemed to keep a watchful 
eye on my moods, for when, as sometimes hap- 
pened, I remained in the room after she came, 
instead of going to my own, she would say at 
precisely the right moment: ^'WcU, William, 
you can go and do your moping by yourself. 
Jane and I have some matters that we want to 
talk about." This took from me the excuse of 
politeness and sent me off whether or no, for 
which I was duly grateful. Many a time I have 
listened and waited for sister Jane and Mrs. 
Beshears to lower their voices in talking OTer 
these confidential ^^ matters." But they kept ri^t 
on in the old feuniliar strain, and in this way I 
found that Mrs. Beshears's confidential '^matters " 
were purely mythical, invented for the purpose of 
giving me an excuse to return to my books or my 
reflections, as whim or fancy might lead me. 

I could sit in my room or on the little porch 
and hear every word the two old friends said, and 
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wart under im uecessity of affecting an interest 1 
did nut feel. Howl>eit, a great many thinga they 
said were sufficiently interesting aa well as amus- 
ing. On ime occasion I lieard a conversation be- 
tween Mrs. Besbears and sitter Jane that gave 
me a feelinf; of uneasiness I could not acoount for. 

"Marv Billiard hollered * howdye ' at me as I 
limped by," remarked Mrs. Beshears. "l^Tien 
is she gi>ing to git married? 'T won't be long, I 
reckon." 

"The Lord knows. I hope she '11 get a good 
husband. Yoti know how it is — good woman, 
shiftless man; good man, tacky woman. Provi- 
dence lias paired them off that way, I i-eekon." 

"It looks so," said Mrs. B^shi-ars. "Why 
' — if she mentioned a name it never reached 
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in her tones. "Ain't he every bit and grain as 
good as any of the Bullards that the Lord ever 
let live on the earth? " Sister Jane said nothing; 
she was probably testing the warmth of her tailor's 
goose; and Mrs. Beshears went on, her voice be- 
coming more strained and tense: ^^If you talk 
and feel that way, Jane Womimi, don't never up 
and tell me that you know Cephas Bullard, be- 
cause you don't. But old Sally Beshears knows 
him through and through, up and down. Why, le' 
me tell you, Jane Womum! Cephas Bullard" — 

"Sh-sh-h! " whispered sister Jane, loud enough 
for me to hear. She probably jerked her thumb 
or waved her hand in my direction. 

"I don't care," cried Mrs. Beshears, louder 
than ever. "I don't care who hears me, not if 
it 's old Cephas himself. The next time you see 
him jest ask him where his brother is and what 
has become of his brother's property; and if he 
wants to know how come you to ask him, jest up 
and tell him that old Sal Beshears, cross-eyed and 
crippled, told you to ask him. And if that don't 
make him flinch, it '11 be because tlie Old Boy 's 
done took possession of him." 

Sister Jane made some comment in a tone of 
voice too low for me to hear, though I was listen- 
ing with all my ears. 

"Oh, I don't doubt that," replied Mrs. Be- 
shears. "Mary 'd be an angel if this climate 
suited angels. She 's as good as she 's handsome, 
and that 's more 'n you can say for the common 
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ma of g*^. Why, ehe 's just as dtfEei^nt from 
old Ct'phas as she is from oM Jonoe A&hii«ld." 

This was ])uttiug it pretty strong, for old Jonoe 
was notetl far and wide as an irrMleemable toss- 
pot. A \<jn^ silence followeil lliis stirprising re- 
mark — a siliL'Uce that wua dually broken by Mrs. 
Bi' shears. 

'■ I btlif vf in my soul Mary's in love with him," 
she said. 

" With ? " asked sister Jane. Could it be 

})o.'^Mil)Ie tlial she, too, wrote the name in the 
euJiity ;iir witli her foreliiigcr? If so much as a 
niurmiir of it had passed her lips it would hare 

"Yls," replied Mrs. Besht-ars. "She lyime to 
my house the other Awy, with her litlle brother. 
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I beard no more of diat oonversation, for I went 
out into the garden bare-headed and walked for 
aa hour up and down trying to get rid of a feeling 
of strange uneasiness that possessed me, and for 
which I could not account. It was a feeling as 
near to fear as any I ever had, and there was a 
queer buzzing in my head. After walking for an 
hoar, I felt better, and then I went into my room 
and went to bed, promising myself to be careful 
of my diet hereafter. 

Next morning, the first *thing that popped into 
my mind was the oonversation of the night before, 
and at breakfast I tried to broach the subject. 

"Sister Jane," said I, "didn't Mrs. Beshears 
say last night that Mary BuUard was to be mar- 
ried shortly? " 

"If she did, I didn't hear her," replied sister 
Jane, decisively. 

"But I 'm sure," I persisted, "that I heard her 
say Mary is in love with some one." 

"No, Sally didn't say that," sister Jane an- 
swered. "She said she thought Mary was in 
love." 

"Who is the happy man? " I asked. 

"You, I reckon," said sister Jane, giving 
Tommy Tinkius a morsel of meat. 

I felt the blood mount to my face, and then 
rise upward to the very roots of my hair. "Non- 
sense ! Why, you must take me for a nincom- 
poop. I 'm no child for you to play with." 

At this, sister Jane fell to laughing and con- 
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tinned until she wm on the verge of conrulHions, 
and I was painftdly conscious that my red faoe 
and my efForts to tnaintaiD my dignity were the 
cause of her nierrinient. 

"Don't you know," she remarked when she 
could control her voice, "that I 'm not going to 
hlab everything Sally Benhears Mis me?" 

Thercn]M>u, I rose from the table and strode 
out of the riKnn feeling very much offended. But 
I paused Ht the door long enough to hear sister 
Jane say to Tommy Tinkius. 

"Well, well, Weill If men ain't fooLs, I wish 
somebody 'd show me a sure enough one I " 

But all these things jiassed out of my mind aa 
the season passes, and my thoughts fell back into 
thdr old cliannels, wheir d.mbtlfss tli.'V would 
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WHAT THE STORM LEFT AT OUB DOOR. 

One night in the winter of 1848 — I think it 
was the 17th of January — I was sitting in my 
room ruminating as usual. The fire on the hearth 
had burned low, the weather having been rainy 
and warm during the day. Through the closed 
door, I heard the subdued hum of conversation be- 
tween Mrs. Beshears and my sister Jane, and it 
made my solitude more cheerful. Once, hearing 
the whistle of the rising wind, I looked from the 
door, and saw that the rain-clouds that had been 
coming from the west all day were now driving 
swiftly before a northwest wind. Patches of dark- 
blue sky showed here and there in the zenith, and 
in these the stars twinkled as freshly as if they 
had been washed clean by the white vapors that 
went whirling through the sky. 

By the time the nine o'clock bell had nmg, the 
temperature had fallen considerably, and I was 
compelled to replenish my fire. The northwest 
wind increased to a gale, and presently I heard 
the tinkling spatter of sleet as the wind hurled it 
against my window-blinds. Sometimes the wind 
would rise away from the earth and roar in the 
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tops of the ti't:es anil cliuuneys; tlieii it would fall 
to the ground a^iu, Lringing with it a. l)laat of 
(iitting ek-pt. Mr». lieslienrs ha«l Btayeil longer 
than iisuul, and I wondortd how she and the 
iie^To boy who always a<:comi)anieil her would 
iiian:tj,^f to gL-t home tliroiigh the stonn. Worritd 
.soiiiewhxit liy this thought. 1 rose fixun my rock- 
iii^-L'Ijaii- anil walked nervously aliont the room. 
Suddenly I he^rd the aoimd of voic(« on the siiU'- 
walk. \\'hat they said at lirst was drowned by 
the roaring wind, but presently I heard a woiiuui'fl 

"I ain't Boin' narry gtep. an' yoa can't make 
me. I '11 die fust. " 

Then eann tiie voice of a roan: "Ef you don't 
come, voii '!1 vw- it. lnn'w I'ome this fur; v»u 
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iiig, dkrk a» it wa&. I imagined I heaid aome one 
raise the latch of the gate, and I thoi^t^ too, 
that I beard a slnffling sound on the little porch, 
but on a stormy night the mind has ears of its 
own, and has a habit of conjuring up erery sound 
that the physical ears would be unlikely to hear. 
So I traeed the dick of the latdi and the shuffling 
on the porch to some queer trick of the wind. 

And it was an easy matter to account for the 
savage dialogue that came to my ears through the 
wails* Three miles from the village there was a 
cotton faetoiy that had just been put in operation. 
It was a small affair, indeed, but it had already 
gathered about it a class of population that seemed 
to me to be somewhat undesirable. The men 
had already begun to straggle into town after fac- 
tory hours, and the most of them, when they went 
strag^iing back, carried a jug of mm home with 
them, besides the drams they had inside their 
skins. They were as lanky and as lousy-looking 
a set as I had ever seen — pale, cadaverous, and 
careworn — veritable "clay eaters," as I have 
heard sister Jane call them. What more nat- 
ural than tliat one of these men, coming to the 
after a jug of rum, should be followed by 
wife; that both should have taken a dram too 
much ; and that they were in a somewhat maudlin 
condition when they paused under the eaves of 
my room to carry on a meaninglese quarrel? I 
had dismissed the matter from my mind when 
I Iiean) Mrs. Beshears copuing along the hall- 
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way, followed by sister Jane (as uaaaJ) wiUi a 
liglited camlle. 

"Gone to bed, William?" cried Mrs. Besheare, 
brixkly tapping on tht; inDer door. 

"Come in." 1 replied. "I have been waiting 
to est'ort you home." 

"Me?" exclaimed Mrs. Bettbears, in some as- 
tonishment. "Ob, my' Think of that, Janel 
Wliat a I'omplinient! " She curtsied in a way 
tiiat 1 had nut thought her capable of. " Do you 
reely think, Jane, that a young thing like me 
ought to tiust hei-stelf alone, or aa good aa alone, 
with as giiy a beau aa William is? No, I thank 
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, Wiiliiini. I won't pcNler you to go to-night. 

le othur night, when the moon is .■'bining, and 
wind ain't so high." 
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rain, sleet and hail, these many long years, with 
abundance of thunder flung in for good measure." 

^^I 've begged and begged her to stay all night, 
but she won't listen to that,*' remarked sister Jane. 

^^No, no!" exclaimed Mrs. Beshears, shaking 
her head and rapping on the floor with her cane. 
*^I know I'm jest as welcome as anybody could 
be, and I 'd stay, if I could, if only for the sakes 
of that nigger boy. I 'm a red-eyed tory if I 
don't believe he'll have every stitch o' clothes 
blow'd off of him before he gits to the next cor- 
ner. And that '11 be more patching and sewing 
for me — and the Lord knows I have enough of 
that. No, folks, I can't stay. If them two 
babies of mine was to wake up in the night and 
miss me, they 'd git to wandering hither and yon 
in the dark, and they might fall and hurt them- 
selves, poor old souls! " 

Of course there was nothing to be said after 
that, so I stationed myself at the door ready to 
open and close it as quickly as possible, while 
sister Jane, as was her nightly habit, poised the 
candle so as to hold it above her head, as if by 
that means to light Mrs. Beshears on her way. 

"Come on, little nigger. I 'm mighty sorry for 
you, but I can't keep the wind from blowing nor 
the sleet from sleeting." 

But she was careful to tie around his neck the big 
knitted scarf which she had worn over her head, 
wrapping her cape aroimd her own ears. Then 
sister Jane came to the rescue with her big striped 



I opened the door, and as Mrs, 
negro slipped out, tried to piuih 
the storm was quicker. Tlie 
oftu^t thtt door and held it again 
blew out the <2aiidle, and sent th< 
flying out of the fireplace all o 
was the work of a moment. Si 
the candle, gave a little shriek a 
aboat the room, knocking the 
from the counterpane and carta 
rug. She had hardly begnn to d 
came a tremeiidoiis thumping at 
had managed to close, and we hea 
screaming so as to make herself 
rusk and roarof tiie storm: 

^Jane! Jane! William! For 
sake come here! William! Jan 

Then she began to beat frantic 
ck wiA her wmlking-cane. I ju 
at the sound of her voice, but i 
confusion I forrot to tiim flio 
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*^Uiiloek tlie door! Here 's somebody dead or 
akdyingt" 

At laet habit, more than presenee of mind, 
caoK to mj assistance. I turned the key mechan* 
ieally, drew baek the bolt, and the wind barst the 
door open. By this time sister Jane had thrast 
a handhil of fat pine splinters in the fireplace, 
and now held the flaming torch aloft. 

**'It *» a woman! '* gasped Mrs. Beshears. "A 
woman and a baby. I found out that ranch ! " 

It is wonderful how active the mind is in mo- 
m^iis of extreme excitement, and how prone the 
memory is to seize and register the most trifling 
detailci. With one glance I saw that sister Jane 
was pale, but composed, that Mrs. Beshears was 
white as a ghost, that sister Jane's big tortoise- 
shell comb had fallen from her head, and that one 
of Mrs. Beshears's big crescent-shaped ear-rings 
had been loosed from its fastening. 'T was all as 
momentary as the lightning's flash. It was for* 
tonate indeed that in the very nick and point of 
time the little negro boy, who was clinging con- 
Tukrrely to the skirts of his mistress, should sud- 
denly set np a series of shrieks and yells which, 
being wholly imreasonable, and therefore irritat- 
ing, served to recall us all to our senses. 

^Sally, for the Lord's sake give that imp a 
eoff that's take his breath away," said sister 
Jane. 

This timefy advice was promptly followed, and 
the confusion and excitement we had aD fdt a 
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moment before were sensibly allayed. I stepped 
OD the porch, anil, by the dim light of the pine- 
torch held aloft by sister Jane, saw a woman hud* 
diet! in one corner. Her feet were stretched out, 
and, from having I>een in a sitting posture, her 
liea<i had droo[)ed forward uiitU it touched a bun- 
dle »\w had ill her lap. Around this bundle her 
mnis were twined. I soon found she waa not 
dfud, for she inovetl and a rigor shook her frame 
wlien I luid my hand on her shoidder. 

"(iet up and (Htme in the house," I said, shak- 
ing her by the arm. "Cornel Get upl You'll 
freeze out Iwiv," 

She r;tised her head, shook back her hair, and 
glanceil wildly about her. 

"1 won't go up yoiiderl" she moaned. "I'll 
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^^ Nobody, much,** replied sister Jane, "and if 
y<m keep me standing out here in the cold, I 
won't be anybody at all." 

"Won't you go in 'less I go?" asked the 
woman. 

"No, I won't! " said sister Jane, decisively. 

Without another word the woman rose to her 
feet with our help, and went in the house. I was 
truly glad when the door was closed, for the 
weather was bitter cold — the coldest, it was said 
afterwards, that had ever been experienced by the 
oldest inhabitant. Sister Jane carried the woman 
into her own room, where there was a warm fire, 
followed by Mrs. Beshears, who was moved by 
both ,yn.pa% and curiosity. 

The woman was duly instaUed in the big rock- 
ing-chair, and, by the imcertain light of the can- 
die, presented a picture so forlorn, so desolate, 
and so miserable that I hope never to see its like 
again. It was not the faded sunbonnet that she 
tried hard to pull over her eyes, nor the shabby 
dress, nor the coarse and muddy shoes, nor all 
these together. They were the merest accessories. 
The forlomness and misery lay deeper, in some 
subtile way presenting themselves to the mind 
rather than to the eye. 

"Let me take your bonnet," said sister Jane. 

"I don't mind it; it don't bother me," replied 
the woman. 

"It's better off," persisted sister Jane, as she 
gently and deftly untied the strings. 
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I reckon my bead 's a plum sight,'' said j 
nan, trae to \mr sex. 

'he one glance that I got d her face when 1 
net eame off — for she bent her head oyer 1 
die in her arms — showed that she was q« 
dung wcHnaa, not more than twenty at \ 
t. Her hair was as black as a crow's wi 
as sheeny. I judged that if she were fi 
ed fordi with the tassels and toggeiy 
ion, she would be striking^ handsome. I 
as I could see, Mrs. Beshears had not I 
ed a glance <m tlie young woman, bat i 
tig steadily into the bed of hickory coals, ta 
: the andiron gently with the end of her can 
leiitly she turned in her chair. 
What have you got in that bundle? " 
Nothing but a little bit of a baby,'* repls 
f oung woman, hugging it closer to her bosoi 
A baby ! " exclaimed sister Jane. 
Yes 'm. An' ef he don't pester me, I don 
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Tooe from her ohair and began to gatSier die thin 
and daoMay shawl more closely around the child. 

'^Gi' me mj bonnet, an' I '11 go," she said. 
^I Ieww 'd in reason I ought not to 'a' come in 
here. I ain't got no more business in this honse 
than I 've got on the inside of a church, an' that 's 
the Lord's tnitii. Show me the door, please, 
ma'am. The cold ain't no more to me than the 
iieat, an' the night 's lots better than the day. 
I 'to brung mud in your house on my shoes. 
Where's my bonnet? Thess gi' me my bonnet. 
It 's all the head-wear I 'ye got left." 

"Sit down," said sister Jane. "Give me that 
efaild. If it ain't frosen, it ain't your faidt." 

"No 'm I No 'm ! " protested the woman. " Le' 
me go — I must go! I did n't want to come in, 
but yon all took an' drug me. I ain't no more 
wuth your thought than the four-footed creetnrs 
in the woods. Gi' me my bonnet." 

"Sit down! I tell you to sit down! Give me 
ihat child." Sister Jane's commands were given 
in a tone that convinced the woman that 't woidd 
be unreasonable as well as useless to resist, so she 
flank back in the rocking-cliair, and surrendered 
the bundle into arms that had not bome snch a 
burden in thirty-odd years. Holding the bundle 
first on one arm and then on the other, (to further 
the process of unwrapping), sister Jane took off 
the blanket or shawl — whatever it was, it was 
shabby enough — and in a moment there was dis- 
to our curious eyes a fat and rosy, but 
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t'xtrenu-ly sleepy infant. The woman Iiad alrea<ly 
iDtlicatetl that it was a boy, and he was certainly 
a fiut: one to all outward appearances. As eister 
Jane lielil hiui up to get a pood view of his face, 
his head wabbled about on his shoulders, and he 
half oi>ent:il his ej'es. Then he smiled, and leaned 
his heftd iigainst my sigter'a bosom. Whereupon 
abe laiiybeil aloud. 

"I dei'l.tre! He's about the cutest thing I 
ever sawl" she orieil. "Look at him, Sally- 
he 's right now as ha])py as a lord." 

"llu iiiu't cold, ia he?" aaked Mi-s. Beshears, 
goinj^ forward to inspect him. 

"Wliy, he's as warm as a toast," said sister 
Jane, as pruuilly as if she hail been the means of 
keeping hini warm. 
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ifc in a pan of cold water that was always within 
reach, and applied it to the face and wrists of the 
poor woman, whose fainting-speD was the result 
of a reaction from the strain that misfortune and 
exposure had imposed upon her. She was young 
and robust, but f ainting-spells seem to be a part 
of the equipment of the sex, and are intended, no 
doubt, to shield them from the most acute forms 
of mental and physical anguish. 

The woman was soon revived, and, after a glass 
of muscadine wine, which sister Jane had made 
with her own hands, and which was uncorked only 
on the rarest occasions — after a glass of this pim- 
gent and aromatic wine, the woman was as well 
as before. Better, in fact, for the forlorn expres- 
sion slowly died out of her face, the color foimd 
its way back into her cheeks, and her eyes grew 
brighter. 

"How old is your baby?" inquired Mrs. Be- 
shears once more. She had not forgotten that 
her curiosity in ihis particular had not been satis- 
fied. 

"A risin' of five months," replied the mother. 

"Where's your husband?" Mrs. Beshears 
asked. 

For answer, the woman placed her hands to her 
face, leaned back in the chair, and said nothing, 
but I could see that she was deeply moved. 

"Dead, I reckon?" persisted Mrs. Beshears. 

The woman, still holding her hands before her 
face, shook her head with emphasis, and then 
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Ik^o to cry Hi tmcontroUaMT- m a cbiM Digit. 
Mrs. Beijfacars looked at n'lSter Juip, sister Jmio 
looked »t ^ba. Besbean, thmi both liioind at me. 
itnd 1 looked at tbe baby. No word was said, 
bnt all of UN knew tlint the nnfortunate n«stui« 
who Kit iberf' wet-ping hud dt-sieiidtvl into tb» 
valley whei-e sin and shame hare their abiding 
placp — a valley tliat is d*wi>. but uot far to seek. 
I looked at tlie liaby vhta UAter .IsBe and Hra. 
Be«b('ar<i looked at uie, and I wa.t Burpmed to 
itnd tliut it waa l(X>kui^ at niv. Ita br^tit (^'M 
were wiiie opt'H, and wlien they met mine, tiw 
i-hild smiled and tried to hide its face oa mr 
shoulder. I'reBently it readied ita dimpled bond 
to my cbi'ek, and Wpan to ptnch it f,'<'ntly. It 
\ jiretty ami eunniiitr triok tJmt 1 invol- 
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^^He's not asleep," I remarked, with as much 
ansterity of maimer as I could at the moment 
assume. 

"Go show your grandmother how to make a 
goose-yoke," said sister Jane, sarcastically. 

"You seem to know a great deal about babies," 
I suggested, with some show of dignity. 

"I ought to, goodness knows," replied sister 
Jane, "for I 've had one on my hands for the 
better part of my life." 

If I said nothing in rejoinder, it was not be- 
eanse of a lack of a disposition to do so, but be- 
cause there was nothing else to be said. More- 
over, I felt that Providence had directed me 
aright when I rose to place the child in its 
mother's arms. If I had said, "Woman, stay," 
the woman would have had to go. But, by an 
involuntary movement, I had said, "Woman, 
gol " Therefore she would stay. The pei-versity 
which attaches itself to the feminine mind, as the 
Biistletoe to the bough of the crab-apple — sprout- 
ing from the under side, if it can find no moi'e 
ecmvenient footing — was as marked in my sister 
Jane as in any woman ; but I thank heaven that 
it never hardened her heart nor soured her temper 
80 far as I was concerned. 
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The situation was so int 
Beshears forgot that she was 
Aa for me, though it was Ion 
I had no thought of sleep, i 
baby with a deftness that sh< 
not lost its cunning; and the 
the same trick with her that 
reached forth its dimpled hand 
her neck. 

^^Look at him, Sally ! He 's 
and he keeps on at it/' said s 
he 's looking right at me ! " 

She put her face against the 
back and forth in her chair, loo 
coals on the hearth. The mati 
I could not even guess, but I kn 
for her face wore a smile th 
younger by. twenty years. 

The mother of the child was 
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Ilid her face, but now all she could do was to 
change her position by moving about in her chair. 
The woman could not know, of course, that there 
was neither scorn nor condemnation in the eyes of 
Mrs. Beshears, but only a sort of sympathetic 
curiosity. Suddenly Mrs. Beshears spoke : — 

^^ Child, what is your name?" The question 
was blunt and sudden, but the woman seemed to 
be relieved at hearing the sound of a voice. Such 
composure as she could command she showed now. 

"Mandy Satterlee," she replied. 

"Well, I thought so. I used to see you when 
I went to the mill. Jane, don't you mind me 
telling you what a good-lookin' gal I saw running 
wild in the bushes? " 

But sister Jane evidently failed to hear this 
appeal to her memory. When she did speak, she 
said: — 

"Sally, I wish you 'd look at Tinkins." 

While I had been watching the woman and 
Mrs. Beshears out of the corner of my eye, 
Tommy Tinkins had come in from a night's ram- 
ble, a rare event in his later life. Seeing sister 
Jane holding sometliing in her arms, he jumped 
in her lap to discover wliat it might be. He 
looked curiously at the baby's face — it was still 
awake — put his nose against the chubby arm, 
and then began to show his satisfaction in a man- 
ner more marked than I had ever noticed before. 
He purred loudly, making a noise like a small 
flutter-mill, such as the children phiy with; he 
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nil>be4l hi^ sides against the baby ; be rubbed his 
cKin on die baby'e arm; and even when h« tried 
til ^tand Htill Itis forefeet wer« moving up and 
tlown lis a ^>olllier would mark time. Not c-ontent 
with this, )ii^ jtimped from sister Jane's lap, and 
went to tlie Imbytt mother, tic was bo well Mtis- 
tied with hi;r that be jimaped in her lap and went 
tlirou<;ii tl>e ioxat j>erfomiaace. At tlio end of it, 
he sti'L'tched himself out on her kiie^, platied hta 
mnzzle on his forepaws. and closed bis eyes oob- 
teutt-dly. Neither xister Jane nor rajRelf bad 
i^ver si-eu Tommy Tiukins in a stranger's lap 
before, ami both expressed a-stonisliment. 

"I rcrkou Mandy's got catnip on her clothes," 
said Mis-. Ilcshriirs. by way nf ex plan it t ion. 

"Xn," riiplit'd Miindy ,"I h.tin't »e<.'n nit CAtnip 
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heftrdi was fixed ready for an emergency* Fine 
splinters of the required ^^fatness" were stuck 
here and there between the seasoned hickory logs, 
and it was no trouble at all to make the fire. 
The draft in the chimney flue, responsive to the 
wind outside, was very strong, and a warm and 
cheerful blase was soon roaring on the hearth. 

Standing before it a moment, I noticed that the 
fury of the tempest outside had abated somewhat, 
though the wind was still blowing stiffly. I heard, 
too, a suspicious tinkling sound on the panes of 
the window that had no bUnds. Drawing aside 
the curtain, I saw that the ground was covered 
with snow, and that it was still snowing briskly. 
This was so rare a spectacle in our part of the 
country that not many children in the village 
under ten years of age had seen it, and I caught 
myself wondering what impression it would make 
on them. Then I heard the clock striking twelve, 
and, before the soimd had died away, there came 
a knocking at the outer door. Wondering what 
this might mean, I hastened to respond, and f oimd 
on the outside a tall negro man. 

^* Who are you, and what under the canopy of 
heaven do you want at this time of night?'* I 
asked with some show of irritation. 

"'T ain't nobody but Mose, suh. I fotch de 
buggy atter Miss Sally, ef she 's here, en ef she 
ain't here, de Lord knows whar she is, kaae she 
ain't at home, ner nowhars nigh dar." 

Of course I knew Moses. Mrs. Beahears had 
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SflofUnl him to Ite the foreman on her place, W* 
cause he was a little hit leas lazy than the rest of 
the negroes. So I made Moses come in, and car- 
ried him to my own room, where a fire was Btill 
burning. lie wiped his feet over and over ugain, 
shook the snow from bis clofhes, and Htnick hia 
hut against the wall several times before he ac- 
cepted the iuvitation to come in and wann himself 
whilo Mrs. Resheara was getting ready to go. 
There was no light in the room eiicejit the dim 
I one that tame fi-om the red glow of the hearth, 
I and as Closes btooil iu front of it, changing hia 
hat from oiii? hand to the other as he warmed 
cat;h by turns, hia stalwart figure cast an imposing 
silhom'tte on the wall and ceiling, 

■■l"ni name JI.ipgs,"' he sai.l, as if talking to 
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wlien I heard sister Jane's ^^sh-sh-h!" and saw 
lier raise her hand in warning. In some alann, 
I enquired in a whisper what the trouble was. 
A gesture of her hand told me that the baby was 
asleep, and I was glad to find that it was nothing 
worse, for the events of the night had prepared 
me to fear that some new complications had taken 
shape during my absence from the room. 

Breathing a sigh of relief, I told Mrs. Beshears, 
in a tone not calculated to disturb the baby, that 
Moses had come for her. She tiptoed to sister 
Jane's chair, peeped at the sleeping baby and said 
good-night. Then she tiptoed to Mandy Satterlee 
and shook hands with her. This done, a new 
trouble arose. How was she to arouse the little 
negro boy, who was one of the seven sleei)ers? 
At my suggestion, made in pantomime, she took 
him by one arm, while I seized him by the other. 
In this way, we lifted him bodily from the room 
into the hallway, shut the door, and dragged him 
along the best we could in the dark to my room, 
where, after a shake or two from Mrs. Beshears, 
and a word from Mose, the boy was able to stand 
on his feet without assistance. 

*^I reckon we can talk like folks out here," 
exclaimed Mrs. Beshears. "You hear me say it, 
William, if Jane Wornum ain't gone daft over 
that young 'im, I 'd like to know the reason. 
Why, the minnit it shet its eyeleds, nobody could 
say a word. If you spoke to Jane she 'd shake 
her head and p'int to the baby. At her time of 
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if I'd 'a' been you," remai 
"Did you fetch the wheel-bai 

''I fotch or Sam en de I 
swfsred Moses. 

"Well, good Lord! are yc 
lead old Sam, or shall I ha^ 
him? He can't haul us all." 

"He mighty gaily ter-nig! 
ec I kin do ter hoi' him wh< 
'long des now. Better wrof 
Mistiss, kaze dish yer weddei 
creep under de kiyer, I don't I 
may pile on." 

But Mrs. Beshears was forti 
When she was ready to go i 
night, Moses bowed, as I held 
in a moment I heard the hon 
through the snow, which had 
outer crust. Then I went ba 
room to see if I could be of 

fToinCT to bed- Mon/it*- C«44. — i 
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iriUHiioa made » fitting frame for her features; and 
I saw at a glance tibat among her other misfor- 
tunes she had the dower of beauty. Sister Jane 
waa still holding the baby, humming a low tune. 
Her warning hand told me that I had forgotten 
to steal into the room on my tiptoes, perceiving 
which, the baby's mother intervened. 

^You may make all the fuss you want to, 
now," she said. "He 'd wake ef you drapped 'im 
on the floor, maybe, but I don't know what else 
would wake 'im. He hain't no trouble in the 
wide, world." She made this remark with a touch 
of pride that was unmistakable. "I '11 take 'im, 
now," she went on. "Oh, the Lord knows I 
don't want to worry you-all. I know I ought n't 
to be settin* here. I ain't nothin' ner nobody." 

"William," said sister Jane, "turn down the 
bed-cover in the next room, and warm the pil- 
lows." 

"Le* me do it! Oh, le' me do sometfain', so 
I won't run ravin' crazy. I don't know how to 
set here holdin' my ban's an' a-doin' of no good," 
said the baby's mother. 

"Show her the way, William." Sister Jane's 
tone was not less imperative because her voice 
was pitched in a lower key. So I made haste to 
show Mandy Satterlee where the room was, and 
while she turned down the cover and smoothed 
out the snow-white sheets anew, I took occasion 
to renew the fire, so that the room would remain 
comfortably warm for the rest of the night. Har- 
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ing finished this I stood before the fire, expecting 
to see the yoiing woman feti'h the pillow to be 
warmed. After watching the fire a moment, and 
heariiiy no sounil. I turnt-tl and saw Mandj lean- 
ing OD the foot-boanl of the bed, which waa a 
liigh one, silently weejiing. So I took the pillow, 
|i]actfd one end on tliti floor and leaned it against 
a chair. Presently sister Jane came in bringing 
the haby. 

"If the pillow's warm, William, put it back 
on the bcl." 

I maiii; sure of the warmth, for 1 knew th»t 
hitter Jane would test it by laying her cheek 
jiyainst it. aiid ]i]ai:ed it on the bed. She gave 
it a light blow with her free hand, laid the baby 
down, an.i di.-w the over uver it witli the jrreat- 
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make sure that they were fastened. This was a 
part of the nightly routine, but it was a useless 
task to be set for me, for sister Jane was sure to 
slip around to each door after I had gone to bed, 
to satisfy herself that it was secure. 

What these two women said to each other in 
that hour — the one strong and self-reliant, but 
charitable, the other weak and erring, but peni- 
tent in heart and mind — I never knew; I never 
wanted to know. For revelation would have 
made commonplace a matter over which secrecy 
had thrown a sacred veil. There are mysteries 
which divination exalt, and this was one of them. 
The cry of a penitent is heard with more joy in 
heaven than the prayer of a saint; it may be 
misunderstood here, but it is rightly heard there 
through all the riot and uproar of the spinning 
worlds. 

After I had attended to everything, as usual, 
I opened the door of the room to bid sister Jane 
good-night, as had been my habit since childhood. 
But what I saw made me pause on the threshold. 
Sister Jane sat in a low chair with her arms 
around Mandy Satterlee, who was kneeling on the 
floor at her side. Mandy's hair fell in black coils 
to the floor; neither one heard or saw me. There 
was a murmur of conversation, but I did not pause 
to hear. Closing the door gently, I went to my 
room, and was soon sound asleep. 
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The next morning the negro boy who wu in 
the habit i.f making tlit fires failed to put in an 
appearanL'L'. And no wonder. The snow was 
piled fa) .such a height in the little porch, having 
bcin lih'wn into a drift by the wind, that it 
reaclit'il ucarty to the door-knob. But a bcanti- 
ful si^ltt met my eyes when I looked out. One 
rould iilin "'t lie tempted to lu'lii-vn that a iiiiraele 
h;nl bi"'ii jii'i-fihi-meil in the iiiglit. Kverj-where 
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^I 'm mighty glad yon 're up/' she taid, with » 
movement of her lips that was almost a smile. 



«i 



I slipped out of bed an' come out here to see ef 
I couldn't he'p aroun' a little. I started the fire 
an' then had to set down an' wait for somebody. 
I did n't want to wake her up, 'cause I know in 
reason she must be teetotally fagged out. Ef you 
know how to give out things," she went on, *^I 'U 
whirl in here an' git breakfast fer you-all in three 
shakes of a sheep's-tail." 

I found the cupboard key, and showed Mandy 
where the meat, the meal, and the flour were kept, 
but further I could not go. How much or bow 
little to give out for making a meal and prevent- 
ing all waste, was a problem I had not mastered. 
Instead of laughing at my total ignorance Mandy 
shoved me gently aside and took charge of mat- 
ters. 

Then I made a fire in my own room, after numy 
efforts, and when I went back, sister Jane was up 
and out and engaged in a friendly quarrel with 
Mandy Satterlee. 

"Why, what in the world do you mean by not 
waking me? " sister Jane was saying. " Where 's 
William? William, why didn't you wake me 
and let this poor thing rest? " 

"For the best reason in the world," I answered. 
"I was sound asleep myself, and when I did 
wake, I foimd a fire roaring in the chimney here." 

"Well, this beats all," remarked sister Jane. 
^I 'm no chicken, and this is the first time I 've 
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ever i 
grawu 



rslept myself aJnce I 've been a woman 



'Thiit 's beuause you 've never had to retch oat 
;in' jiiik uj) a puor atray ci-eetur before," said 
Manily .S;it[tTl«e. 

'■'Taitit tliat," ex|ilaineil sister Jane. "I Va 
been up jn^t it* late, and I 've been through just 
ixa Diiu-h anil more, too, for that matter; but 
suii-iij) Ui'vi-r caught me in bed befura, not since 
I was a ftli]> nf a g;il." 

"Well, trnee in a waj- won't hurt," remarked 
Mainly. "By the time you turn 'roun' once or 
twici.' lireiikfus '11 be rea«ly." 

Siattr (Muif opened her eyes wide aud made an 
exelHiuntiim, whii;h. plainly enough, was not the 
L'iult of surpris*! aluiiL'. For, though particular 
about m:uiv tliiiiL's. shi- was most uartit'idar about 
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I do hope you'll jest taste of the vittles any- 
how." 

^^Well, my appetite ain't so mighty good this 
morning, and I don't care what I eat," replied 
sister Jane, with characteristic blimtness. Then 
she went into the room where the baby was still 
asleep. When she came out, her face wore a 
pleasanter expression. *4Ie 's sleeping like a 
log," she said. 

By that time breakfast was ready and the table 
set. It was surprising with what deftness Maudy 
handled the crockery-ware, and how apt she was 
in discovering where everytliing was kept. Pres- 
ently she said, with a somewhat embarrassed air, 
"Well, I reckon ever'thiiig 's ready. Set down 
an' eat it while it 's warm." 

"What are you going to do?" asked sister 
Jane, seeing that plates had been laid for two 
only. "Fix a place for yourself." 

"Oh, no 'm! I '11 hand the things around. I 
never eat with any heart right after I 've been 
oookin'. It '11 rest me to help you." 

Sister Jane placed a chair and ])late for Mandy 
and insisted that she should sit down with us. 
But neither persuasion nor insistence had any 
effect on her. She only shook her head, and, 
finally, closed sister Jane's mouth by placing a 
plate of smoking waffles under her nose. 

Now, if there was an}i:hing my sister was fond 
of it was hot waffles. She often tried to make 
ihem and as often failed, and finally had placed 
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the irons out of Big:ht behiiu) the pota, ttnd ktttlM, 

anil ovi'iLs. A ])k-ase<l aiiiile tluttei'od around bev 
mtmth. aa ttho got a whiff of bcr favorite disli. 

"Why, M;imly, where iu the worU did yon 
Dud thf waiUc-irotis?" she txcUimod. 

''I ki)uw M in reason that you ought to hiive 
a pair," ruplii'd Mandy, "an" I jest liunU-d till I 
found 'em.' 

" I liojif you cleaned them," said ftister Jue. 

"The watHefl'U tell you mora about tbat tliaa 
I can," wax all Maody would say. 

Thi) breakfiiat was very line, nnd I enjoyed ik 
an niii'h aa sister Jane did. The wafBea wers 
delii'iuu.^, tbu coffee retained the fresh aroma of 
the ri':wted berry, the ham wis hroilt-d to a turn, 
an.l. ill f:i''t, evi'iTlliiu;,' shwed the hand of an 
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118 in Mr. Addison's little paper, ^^The 8pee> 
taior.'' 

I bave dwelt on these trifles purposely. They 
were a part of the order of events, and who shall 
say whether they were not as important in their 
results as any? Who shaU decide whether Mandy 
Satterlee's own personality, (which was far from 
displeasing), or that of her baby, or her art of 
oookeiy, was most influential in bringing my sister 
to decide that the unfortunate yoimg woman 
should thereafter make her home with us? 
'T would be a rough and an imsatisfactory way 
of disposing of an important matter to say that 
a mere trifle caused my sister Jane to make up 
ber mind to fly in the face of public opinion ; but 
trifles that seem to be liu:ht as air are frequently 
heavy enough to turn the scale. 

At any rate, sister Jane decided that Mandy 
Satterlee should remain with us. I was consulted 
about it as a matter of form, and (that my indi* 
viduality might assert itself) I offereil some argu- 
ments against the proposition and pressed them 
with a show of heat that I was far from feeling. 
I foresaw that whatever objection I might put 
forward would cause sister Jane to make up her 
mind more firmly, for she was never sure she was 
right until opposition confirmed her intuitions. 
We talked tlie matter over for a good quarter of 
an hour, and I ON\'n that I never heard my sister 
argue as well as she did when she was pleading 
the cause of this poor outcast. For my part, I 
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Why tlon't Jim get marmd? " — and so oa in an 
endlena strcMiui of questions to which no answers 
were i:ix]>et.'tfil, and cutunients that were not in- 
teuiieil lo :itlract aJiy attention. Mrs. lioby Iwpt 
it up fur sDine tluie, and tbeu, ^aUy, Mttled 
dovMi to tli^ miiin hiisinctis to which we owed the 
honi.v i,{ !ior vi^it. 

"■I^uit- — 1 ru'kan you won't mind me talking 
about it lulitiv William, beuiuso William tteoms 
just liku oiiL' of my own family, and what I 
wouldn't sMv 1)ufort^ him 1 wouldn't Bay before 
my iiwti ImithtT. 1 '11 t*ll anybody that, 1 don't 
(.■are wlin — .June, what 'a thin great rigmarula I 
hear aU'iit old Sal ]k-Hllt^a^s u-goin^' out uf your 
dooi- yomliT iind finding a pal and a baby and 
n-liriii^iii;,' <•( \-m in? I ddu't 8ee liuw uudiir the 
\icuvL-n old Sal Ik-shi-ars could 'a 
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^Sometimes when folks get excited tbeyoairdb 
lots more tlian thej could if tiiey were calin/* 
suggested sister Jbne, pleasantly, though my prapo^ 
tieed eye could see tliat she ¥raa boiling inwardly 
— if I may vulture to employ the metaphor. 

"That's so," replied Mrs. Roby, placidly shifts 
ing her ground; "that's certainly so, because I 
reeelleot jest as well as if it hapjiened yesterday 
that one time when I was in my chicken-house 
nailing on a plknk, a settin' hen flew in my face, 
and it was all done so sudden that it flung me ofiF 
my balance, and I struck at her YfiHtk the hammer 
and missed her, and splintered a scantlin' as big 
as my leg — please excuse me, William, because 
r always look on you as one of my own family. 
I couldn't 'a' done it if I hadn't 'a' been excited 
to save my life." 

"Well, the fact is that Sally Beshears didn't 
Arag the woman in any more than you did," said 
sister Jane, as she basted the lining in a frock* 
coat. 

"Why, you don't tell me! Well, that outdoes 
me! And it 's the talk of the town. Everybody 
says that old Sally Beshears took and drug the 
woman in. And that ain't all — no, ma'am! If 
you 'U believe me, that ain't all by a long sigltt; 
They say that the woman and her baby are here 
right now. Sister Pulliam says that they are jest 
as much at home here as if they 'd 'a' been bom 
and brought up here. I says to her, says P, 
^Sister Pulliam, we both belong to die same 
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diDTcb, and I don't mind telling yoq that jtn 
ooght Dot to talk that *~w*y oolvsa you koow 'A 
that what you say is so, because. ' says I, ' I 've 
b««v knowiD^ Jane Womam a mighty long time, 
and I know mighty well that sbe 'a not tka 
woDian. ' sav« I, ' to take no risks unless she 'b got 
aome good rfa*oa,' says 1." 

"Well, I m gUd you told '«n that, Maria," 
exelauned si.-^-r Jane in a tone suspiciously sire«t. 
"If you 11 look over on th« »ofa tJiere. yoa 'U see 
the baby, and its mammy ain't »o far off bat 
the 'd come running in if she beard it holler." 

Mrs. Hoby sat as if she had been petrified. 
Her tongiie for some monieuts resigned its offiee. 
She could only mb her chin and wag her bead, 
AfN?r a while <hc man:ig'jd 1o sav : — 
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around her mouth. A woman never smiles moie 
sweetly or sincerely than when she feels or knows 
she is saying things that are calculated to make 
a friendly enemy wince. 

"I declare, Jane!" exclaimed Mrs. Roby, "if 
anybody that didn't know you was to hear you 
talking, they 'd think you were mean and frac« 
tious. But we know her too well for that, don't 
we, William?" 

I assented to this very heartily, for though 
Mrs. Roby had made the remark sarcastically, I 
knew it to be true that my sister had the tenderest 
heart in the world. Suddenly Mrs. Roby broke 
forth again : — 

"Oh, yes! There's another thing I like to 
V forgot. Sister Cosby says that Sister Flewellen 
told her day before yesterday that the reason you 
was keeping the gal was because you wanted to 
take in boarders. But I told Sister Cosby" — 

Before Mrs. Roby could ramble off into another 
of her rigmaroles, sister Jane brought her hand 
down on the press-board with a resounding 
thwack. 

"Well, I thank Sue Flewellen for that," she 
cried. " I had n't thought of it before, but it 's the 
very thing. I never did think Sue was right bright, 
but I '11 have to chansre my mind. William, 
think it over. I don't know how many times the 
clerks in Harvey's and Wardwell's and Slade's 
stores have asked me why I didn't take a few 
boarders, and every time I 've told 'em it was 



.^ ««.AA ^.^t) but; young gentlei 
in 'tiie stores sister Jane hai 
interesting to a student of i 
the expression of Mrs. Kol 
spoke. Dismay, disgust, 
amaaement flattered over 
tangled medley of emotions, 
she knew not what to saj 
speak, her Toioe was pitched 

*^A11 I can say," she ren 
go, ^^8 that I hope you '11 
less trouble ¥rith your boai 
had with mine. Well, I mu 
in to say howdy and let yov 
forgot you." 

**No need to tear yoursel 
Jane, hospitably. "Well, § 
go. When you see Sue Fl< 
mighty much obliged to her 
agood one." 

Poor Mrs. Roby was neiil 
jpiy when shft w^ni^ ^^'^^ - — ^ 
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^'I think Maria put her foot in it this time/' 
said sister Jane, laughing heartily, as she returned 
from the door. ^^A nice woman she is to go 
around telling folks about the slurring remarks 
that other people have made about them, and all 
the time a-prying around and nosing about to see 
what she can find- out;" 

It turned out that sister Jane was more than 
latMt serious when she said she intended to take 
day boarders. The idea dropped by Mrs. Roby 
grew day by day, until, on die advice of Mandy. 
Satterlee, it developed into a fact. It wa& not 
wholly agreeable to me at first thought; but^ on 
refftecting that it would get my sister out of the 
habit of tailoring, which seemed to grow on hec 
year by year, and bring us both in contact with 
f airiy pleasant people, I decided to offer no objec- 
tions whatever. Of this I was glad when expe* 
rienoe had convinced me that a certain degp^ee of 
amusement, as well as instruction, is to be derived 
firom listening to the small talk and studying the 
characters of a parcel of lively young men wba 
regard life as a less serious problem than their 
dders are wont to do. 



«is» Mast BOXaRD. 

The voting men (xd I hxv* fatatAdl were ao 
botht-r :o me. TbrT c»nx with liwir lighl beuts 
uitl kCJipta^ Vk{>««, eoliTvanl emeh ateal br titm 
chittttr. Aiiil tbiii WTv t>S igun. If a tiiii« came 
whi^n I iLhl DO dfsire to bear tbetr small t&lk, I 
hatl bui lo n-uutn awav fwiu the t&bk. knoving 
th;it tri[bt-r my $i^U-T or Mudr Satlt^rlee would 
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followed by the peach-trees, until, presently (in 
a night, as it were), spring was upon us, and 
Mary Bullard filled all the garden with her pres- 
ence, her beauty and innocence comparable only 
to the first shy flowers of the season. 

If her name has not been mentioned more fre- 
quently in these pages it is not because she ceased 
to play a definite part in the scenes, commonplace 
or otherwise, that were a part of our daily expe- 
rience. She was in and out of the house con- 
stantly, only the severest weather preventing her 
from paying a daily visit to sister Jane. It may 
have been my fancy, but it seemed to me that 
after she had been told the story of the finding of 
Mandy Satterlee in the snow and sleet on that 
bitter cold night, her manner was a shade more 
pensive than before. It was as if she had some- 
thing more serious to think about, some new and 
strange problem to unravel. When the weather 
became really fine, she would wander in the gar- 
den with a book, which she only read by snatches. 
Many a time, as she sat in the latticed summer- 
house, I have seen the book slip through her 
fingers and fall to the ground unnoticed, while 
she gazed into space lost in thought. I used to 
say to myself with a sigh, as I watched her from 
my covert of honeysuckle vines, that her thoughts 
were not my thoughts. She was blossoming into 
young womanhood, while my star of destiny (if 
perchance I had one) had already passed the 
£enith. 



TO 



StBTEn JAK8. 



Say what yoa will, tbcm u n wkIct gap iKhw w ii 
twenty and thir^ oAA wben these numberB maHc 
the y<^'ant. There i« u wiiltrr gap <till bvtwe«n a 
girl of nint!te«>n or twenty, full a( Itfa aiifl X\tn joy 
of living, anil an ukl man of tliirty-Ave or forn^ 
who IwgitiM f > look Iwkwnril tntiUtt^l of forward, 
and who Highti for the duvH that are gon« iiutead 
of fixing oxpcctation on thoso that mtg to imndv. 
Sir Thomas Bniwiia nayH it in tlm heavifHt atoait 

I melancholy (an throw at a man to tell hini be u 
: the (!n>l of his natiicv; Init mrluichdly haa 

I pebbleii whiuh, on occasions, ab« flu ia her nlin^; 
She ttirowH a jagged one when, knocking: at the 
door of a man's heart, she tulls him that lio hafl 
arrivec! at tlie a^ when love is not for hiiu, tint 
ha hsA ("ome tu the periotl when yonth and brouty 
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lAoA Mandy was not without companiondliip m 
Ijiis; she had her fellow worshippers. By instmct 
or intuition Mary BuUard seemed to know thitt 
-here was a woman who stood in sore need of the 
sympathy of the innocent and pure-minded of her 
own «ex. This sympathy Mary gave to Manify 
Btttterlee in full measure, and found her rewaifl 
in a devotion that was beautiful to behold. 

I found out long afterwards that sister Jane 
never told Mary the story of Mandy Satterlee's 
troubles. Nor did my sister ever tell it to me; 
1 only came to know it graduaUy, as it is unfolded 
in these pages. And I thank heaven that all the 
facts never came to Mary's ears until Providence 
had robbed the episode of some of the features 
that had else been such a severe shock to her 
innocence. 

Innocence! Her character, her conversation, 
every tone of her voice, every gesture of her 
hands, each glance of her eye, gave a new mean- 
ing and illumination to the word. This had been 
so borne in upon me that when Mrs. Sally Be- 
shears, on an occasion that has already been 
described, made some sneering remarks about 
Mary Bullard's father, the colonel, and hinted at 
some mistreatment of his brother, my surprise 
was not greater than my indignation, but, besides 
having a feeling of regard for Mrs. Beshears, I 
felt that I was no match for her in the bandying 
of twords. Reflecting on the matter afterwards 
and analyzing the motives that lay behind nsjr 



"4. S/STBS J4jr£. 

but you jiimp op and snamblA about outil you 
get your legs under you anil then iibui9« oft tD 
your den aa if you were afraid the clrild would bite 
you. Wliy, if «hc hiut tuitkoM »nd tha will to do 
it, she cuuidu't gnaw through your liida in a. 
woek." 

There was enough tnitJi in what siittfr Jnaa 
said to make it both dim^^reeable and emlwHT^w 
ing. and 1 felt myM'lf growing rod in tliv fuco. 

"I don't say you ought to follow lier up aod 
dawdle around her," siHtcr .lane went on, repent- 
ing a little; "you 'r« too old for that; but you *vc 
been knowing Iter ever saaen she waa a littl« bit 
of a. gtd, and what 'a the use of mnuing mny- 
evaiy time she darkeuit the door? 'Tuin't boon 
a week siuce she aitked toe what wan the i 
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«omicid. I always have to think up some cock- 
and-bull story to account for it, because — leely 
— I don't want Mary to see how ridiculous you 
are." 

I turned and stalked out of the room with a 
show of indignation that was partly feigned and 
partly real, and I determined then and there to 
conduct myself with more dignity when Mary 
Bullard happened to find me in sister Jane's 
ro(»n, or in that part of the house. 

One day, in reflecting over what sister Jane had 
said, it suddenly occurred to me that, by changing 
the subject in such a manner as to take me off my 
feet, she had neatly avoided expressing her opinion 
as to the truth or falsity of Mrs. Beshears's innu- 
endoes in regard to Colonel Bullard. But fortune 
(as I thought) seemed to favor my inquisitiveness 
in this matter, for it was not long before Mrs. 
Beshears, paying us one of her regular evening 
visits, happened to mention the name of Colonel 
Bullard. Whereupon I was prompt to remind 
her of the remarks she had made about him some 
months before. She laughed somewhat harshly, 
exchanged glances with sister Jane, which struck 
me as somewhat singular, and then looked into 
the flame of the candle. There was silence for 
a while, and then sister Jane spoke. 

"If all fools were fiddlers, Sally, we'd know 
'em by the bag they 'd carry," she remarked. 

"That 's a true word, Jane," assented Mrs. 
^Beshears. Then they both laughed, but, for my 



,G StSTKR JAXE. 

|iart, I WH>4 totally in the d&rk as to the cause of 
thi-ir nieiriiiient, awd am to this day. 

"I'll tL'll you, William," said Mrs. Befihears, 
turning to me in a kindly way that was almost 
motherly, "you mustn't remember every word 
that thi' olil woman lets drop. Sometimes she 'a 
fretted, but tliat 's b^eatise she lias a heap more 
on her mind than you've any idee of. As you 
see Colonel Bullard now, so he 's been for many 
a long year. My advice, AVilliam, is for you to 
take folks as you find 'em, an" if they doa't pester 
you, don't you i>ester them." 

"But you s;iid something about hia brother," 
I venturiMl to suggest. 

"Did l.ieely?" arthed Mrs. Beshpnra. " Wf U. 
I mi-ht "a' d.uie it, U-ohum- the colonel had a 
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took out of a book is mighty apt to stunt a child, 
if it don't make him go wrong when he grows up. 
Well, when the colonel's brother was bom, his 
daddy wanted a nice name for him, so he read 
and read in books, and bimeby he come across 
this name of Clarence, and he slapt it onto the 
poor little baby without knowin' or a-keerin' 
whether it fit or not." 

"Why, what is the matter with that name?" 
I asked in some surprise. 

"Matter!" exclaimed Mrs. Beshears. "Every- 
thing 's the matter with it. Did you ever hear of 
anybody named Clarence a-doin' a day's work in 
all your whole lifetime? If you 've ever heard of 
it, jest let me know an' I '11 up an' make a black 
mark on the chimney -jam there." 

Mrs. Beshears looked at me so seriously that 
I was obliged to smile, seeing which, she resumed 
her argument, and in a way not very comfortable 
to me. 

"Take your own name," she said. "If Jane 
here had called you Bill, you would 'a' grow'd 
up to be a tall stout man, but she called you 
William, an* that stunted you in heft an' height. 
Don't tell me there ain't nothin' in a name. I 'm 
lots too old to be fooled that a-way. Why, sup- 
posin' they 'd 'a' called me Sarah, stidder Sal : 
what imder the blue canopy woidd I 'a' looked 
like?" 

Truth to tell, I was both vexed and amused, 
but I was quick to remember that the wisest of 
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men ia no inatrh for a shrewd woman's ton^e. 
Moreover, I was fortunate euotigli to perceive 
tliHt my anxiety to defend Colonel Bullard was 
i-idii'uloua in the extreme. It came to me in a 
Hash, when Mrs. Beshears iuquiretl in a tone more 
solemn Ihiin usual; — 

"Willinm, has the colonel gut you hired in a 
liiw-case, ur sometliin' uf that sort?" 

"No, nia'aml" I replied emphatically, realiz- 
ing the iiwkwiirdnesH of my position. "What 
put that ijiu-rr idea into yonr head ? " 

"I dill n't know," she answered. 

"\Vli;it hw.inie of the colonel's brother?" I 
asked, more to hide my own confnHlon than to get 
the ill format ion I asked for. The brother w»B 
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tiionghts, and, when drowsiness overoune me, to 
go to bed and dream strange dreams. For, small 
as the room was, it was the door of the world to 
me, especially when the dark had fallen and the 
lights in the village had been put out one by one. 
I had bnt to enter it and set my fancy free, as 
a wild bird is loosed from a cage, and, lo! the 
stars became lanthoms to guide my imagination 
on her way. The dull world, where, of necessity, 
I had my board and lodging, went reeling and 
plunging through its shadow, leaving me far be- 
hind, or found me, when black midnight peered 
around the corner, journeying far ahead. It gave 
me pure joy to know and feel that I was not the 
awkward, commonplace mortal that my acquaint- 
ances knew; to feel that I could lift my thoughts 
as high as the heavens and chiim an ownership in 
the whirling orbs of fire that I found there. 

But the earth is the earth, after all, and it was 
not without a feeling of satisfaction that I found 
my feet there after my nightly routs among the 
constellations. On this particular night, when I 
went to my room, after talking with sister Jane 
and Mrs. Beshears, my thoughts did not lift them- 
selves to the abiding-place of the serene stars. I 
had a vague idea that I had been made the victim 
of chaff. And then it suddenly occurred to me 
that Colonel Bullard had not passed through the 
garden on his way to and from his business since 
the day of the big snow. This struck me as a 
curious circumstance, for he had been in the 



clients it is a sign that neighbors are a 
And then, without ¥^ting for an 
would beg^n to hum a religious tune 
his way, dignified and benignant. B 
habit of picking my own thoughts U 
the negroes not yery long ago picked tl 
the ootton-seed, I wondered why I had 
the colonel's large presence from the g 
time before. Winter had become 8 
summer was putting on her robes, an* 
now, I had not observed that Colonel 
longer passed through the garden, 
had been taken from the flourishing 
should have missed it; if one of the 
nesting above the door had lost a f € 
a wing, I should have known it; an 
observation had failed in the case of C 
lard, I could not understand. If it 
Mary — but that was different, entirel; 
there is a certain atmosphere a beautif i 
ries with her that makes her presence £ 
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part of the way, but he turned suddenly, as though 
he had forgotten something, went back, and finally 
came along the sidewalk. I made it a point to be 
at our little gate when he passed by and gave him 
a good-morning as heartily as I could. He bowed 
coldly and formally, and failed to hum a tune, so 
far as I could hear. It was plain to the dullest 
eye that Colonel Bullard was worried about some- 
thing, and I could not help pitying him. 

Whatever his troubles were, they must have 
been serious. He did not hold his head erect as 
formerly, and he grew so absent-minded that he 
frequently went home on the sidewalk opposite his 
house, a proceeding that was so at variance with 
his usual methodical habits that the circumstance, 
though trifling, was remarked by others less ob- 
servant than myself. Others remarked also the 
gradual change in his manner. In this way these 
diings were so borne in upon me, that I at length 
felt justified in mentioning the matter to sister 
Jane. I had intended to refer to them in sequence, 
but I got no farther than the fact tliat Colonel 
BuUard had ceased to pass to and fro through the 
garden. At this point sister Jane lifted up her 
voice. 

"Mandy! Mandy Satterlee ! " she called at the 
top of her voice. Mandy, who was in the cook- 
room, came running in, brushing the flour from 
her bare arms. '* Mandy, I wish you'd take a 
quarter of an hour ofif, and go round the house 
and see if any of the walls has caved in, or if the 
underpinning has give way anywhere." 
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A startled expressioD sprang into Maaify'a &ee. 
"Why, Misa Jane I what under the canopies is 
tilt! matter':'" 

-'Why, William here e^ye that Colonel Bullard 
fiftualJy duii"t i-ome through the garden for to tell 
u» howily :iiiy more. If that's so, 1 know then 
must havi? Itf-n a cave-in somewhere," 

Mainly Suttt-riee usually laughed at my sister's 
sallies, liut this time aur|)rtse and cx])ectattoa 
faded out of her fnre without giving pUoe to 
amusenieiit. She merely said, "We'll hunt for 
it to-mori-uw," and went back to her eookiDg. 
As for me. I went out of the room with as much 
dignity ^s 1 eould command under the eircotn- 

IJnt tliiTc (':ime a time, ;>nd that shortly, when 
all iiititnl Colonel Bidlard and hia faniilv. 



vn. 

THE PICTURES ON THE WALL. 

As may well be sapposed, the observatioiis that 
kkve been recorded here in regard to the peculiar 
conduct of Colonel BuUard covered not a week, 
nor a month, but a period embracing a part of 
spring and the whole of the summer following the 
big snow. Nor was I the only one who noted and 
commented on the change that had taken place in 
his manner. It had attracted the attention of 
almost everybody in the community. Some sug- 
gested that he was suffering from liver troubles, 
while others said that the bank failures had wor- 
ried him. In the entire viUage, I knew of but 
three people who were willing to admit that they 
could see no change in the colonel — sister Jane, 
Mrs. Beshears, and Mandy Satterlee — and two 
of them, I knew, had eyes as sharp as it is ever 
given to mortals to have. 

On one occasion, when the matter had become 
oonmion to the gossip and chatter of the village, 
I heard Mrs. Sue Flewellen, who had come to 
see sister Jane for the express purpose, making 
such inquiries as would lead, ordinarily, to a dis- 
cussion of the colonel's mental, physical, and 
pecuniary condition. 
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"Er .Taite, how is er Colonel BulUrd now?" 
asked Mrs. Fk-wellen. 

" Well tis common. Sue, I reckon. If he 's 
sick, it aiu't come to my ears," replied sister 
Jniie. 

" Er well, that is real funny, now. Why, er 
Jane, they aay he's going er off into a decline." 

"lie may lie for all I know," was the unsatis- 
fartory lesjionse. "Nobody ain't too good to go 
into a deeline when the time comes. It 'b what 
everybody haa to expert some time or other." 

"Oh, but, er Jane, you must er have notioe<3 
the i-hiiiige in er Colonel Bullanl — it 's er such 
a change I I declare ! I er feel real sorry for his 
er wife and family, ^^'hy, er Jane, he 's not the 
same man; he 'a er no mure like Colonel er Bul- 
I used to bi- than ev I ;mi." 
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and the man walks on. Out of sight, out of 
mind. If Colonel Bullard was to come and set 
in that cheer there, I might notice that he wasn't 
looking well, but that 's about all. Why, I 
would n't know whether William was well or not 
(and he 's here in the house) if he wasn't so help- 
less and good for nothing that I have to take pity 
on him." 

Now, I would have taken it for granted that 
sister Jane was merely playing with Mrs. Flewel- 
len if she hadn't made a like reply to my own 
questions — a reply not in the same terms, but to 
the same purport. Mrs. Beshears had seen no* 
thing queer about the colonel, nor had Mandy 
Satterlee, who, indeed, was not expected to note 
any change, having been bom and bred some dis- 
tance from the village. 

But we soon became used to whatever change 
of demeanor Colonel Bullard may have displayed. 
Gradually his old dignity reasserted itself; he 
began to hum religious tunes again; and if he 
was not as cordial to me as formerly he had been, 
he was polite. But he came through the garden 
no more, continuing to pass on the opposite side 
of the street in going to and from his home. So 
that what had been for a time the occasion of 
much talk was soon forgotten, es])ecially by those 
who had made the matter the subject of aimless 
gossip. 

Meanwhile summer had drawn away into au- 
tumn. The skies were filled with the mystic haze 
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that marks the seKson, and tbe grar green of Uie 
great woods stretching away on ail sides dcepeoed 
into more sombre tints, or blazed forth in scarlet, 
, and yi'llow. The roses bloomed in tbeir 
t beauty, and the erisp cool nights and tiie 
dewy mornings were a sufficient compensation far 
I the heat of tbv days. 

It was oti one of these fine mornings that my 
attention was callml to a gninp of mt-u and chil- 
dren — - white and blaek — standing in front of 
the dead wall of an old building on the op(>OBite 
nidi' of the street. During the night the wall had 
been enviTt-d with flaming pictures, and it was 
these that had caught the eye of the crowd. I 
I oould hear the negroes and the children making 
iiiatiitnM of wonder, while tiie white 
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jmjT to Augosta, Charleston, or New York to \MBf 
in supplies of goods. These faTored ones broaghl 
back wonderful reports of the sights they had 
seen at the show, and the flaming bills now spread 
forth on the walls seemed to be a confirmaticm of 
their reports. I sympathised somewhat with the 
natoral cariosity of the community, strange as it 
may seem, and presently found myself as deeply 
absorbed in studying the pictures as the meet 
enthusiastic urchin in the crowd — so absorbed, 
indeed, that sister Jane was obliged to send for 
me, her messenger being the negro boy whose 
business it was to wait on the table. 

**Marse Willyum," said that grinning imp, 
^Miss Jane say mus' she sen' yo' brekkus out 
yer, er mus' she put it back in de oven? Kaie 
de bell done ringded en' dem ar yuther white 
folks eatin' hard ez dey kin." 

Seeing that the boy enjoyed my embarrassment, 
I slipped away from the crowd, and went to break- 
fast. To forestall the sarcastic remarks that I 
thought would be directed at me by sister Jane, 
I gave Mandy Satterlee a full description of the 
wonders pictured forth on the gaudy bills. 

"Well, the lawsy massy!" cried Mandy, gen- 
uinely amazed. ''What'D folks do next? Mr. 
William, you reckon them folks reely ride a-stan- 
in' on the'r heads, an' you reckon die gals redy 
skip the rope an' jump through the hoop while 
the bosses is a-gallopin' ? I lay they jest pat that 
in the picturs to git yon in the show an' git yoar 
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I money. I '11 go right over after I oleao up the 

I things an' take a look at 'em for mytwlf." 

To my ^urjiri^, sister Jane diaptayed consider- 
I abk' enthuaiasni about the oinua. 

"I '11 go if I have to sell my Sunday Iwnnet," 
I she dei-litred with emphasis. *' I have u't been on 
I a frolit.' uinee I went to a picnic in the Glades 
1 befitre William there was born — and yon can tell 
I by lucking at him that that 'a been a mighty long 
I time ago.'' 

Mnndy ^?:ltto^lee applauded sist«r Jane's pur- 
>ose very heartily, and when she had washed the 
I dishes an«l put the kitelieu to rights, she took her 
I baby on her arm — he was now a boiuicing young- 
I ster, ablt: to walk aliout the house — and went 
I across thi? street to gi-t a cIoslt view of the show 
liv thi.i time the miriosity of the small 
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a closer acquaintance with one of the big red 
horses, and to satisfy him, she had gone near 
the picture to allow the youngster to slap it with 
his hand, and make various ineffectual efforts 
to secure it. She was standing thus when Colonel 
BuUard passed by. He turned his head in a 
stately manner, looked liard at the pictures (as it 
seemed) and then hurried on. He went a few 
steps, paused, turned back, and then, catching a 
glimpse of me, whirled on his heel, and went down 
town, going a little more rapidly than usual. 

I saw it all at a glance. Here was the colonel 
passing by the pictures. He read in a moment 
the big letters that explained them, but considered 
that it would be beneath his dignity and standing 
to pause and satisfy his curiosity. Then, when 
he passed on, the temptation to give them a clear 
examination was so strong that he turned again, 
saw me, and, rather than compromise his dignity, 
beat a retreat. This was the explanation I made 
of the event to sister Jane, who, to my surprise, 
seemed to be more interested in Colonel Bullard's 
actions than in the show bills, for she was particu- 
lar to have me describe every motion he made and 
every step he took. Mandy Satterlee heard a 
part of the description. 

"How nigh was I to him when he passed?'* 
she askeil in a low voice. 

"You might have put forth your hand and 
touched him," I replied. 

"Ugh!" she exclaimed with a shudder. ^I 
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reckon it 'a a uiigbty good thing I did n't see 
hiui." 

"Why, you needu't be afraid of tim," said I; 
"though he is dignified and serious, be is not 
aever«.'' 

Sister Jane Iniigbed aloud, and Maody smiled 
faiutly. 

"I declaie, William Wornum! for a grown 
man you 'rv as big a goose as ever oJbbed gr»en 
gra^s. You \e pored and pored over them books 
in yaitdcr till you can't make head nor tail out of 
anything that aiu't to be found betwixt their leds. 
Why, you've got so you talk like 'em, ' Doa't 
be afeareil.'" tihe went on, mimicking my tone 
and air; "" though he's dignifietl and seriooH, be 
t fii'vei-e.' Now, who on tfjp uf the globe (or 
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•f till you fished 'em out of s<»ne trash pile. 
Now, I want to ask you," she continued — ^wheo 
will Manify here have gray hair? " 

"Nobody knows," I answered. 

"You mean you can't find out in your books," 
she said; "but I can tell you when her hair will 
turn gray." 

"When?" 

"When she's afeared of Colonel Bullard," 
exclaimed sister Jane, somewhat snappishly. 

Of course it was beyond my power to carry on 
an argument in behalf of my favorite books with 
any hope of silencine sister Jane, so I did as many 
a iuefman has don'e before mel-sought comfort 
in the books themselves, and found it there ; be-> 
coming for the moment as oblivious to the joys, 
sufferings, vainglories, and hard trials of this 
world as the writers were themselves, who long 
ago had been taken to the restful bosom of our 
old mother, the earth. 

And I had another means of diversion that had 
gradually come to me unawares, and that I could 
turn to when my mind grew too dull to find enjoy* 
ment in my books — Mandy Satterlee's baby. 
This rosy urchin grew in strength, if not in grace^ 
and had somehow taken a great fancy to me. Before 
he could walk, he began to wriggle to my door on 
hands and knees, and made his presence known by 
bumping his head against the panels — becoming, 
in this way, a sort of baby battering-ram. I was 
under no necessity of standing on ceremony 
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this visicor. If his coming waa not ill-timedt I 
opened the door; if it was, I bad but to remain 

I silent, and presently he would wriggle himself 
away, perfectly content. 

In the tunuoil and confusion that Maudj' Sat- 

I t^rlee became the centre of, after the child found 
,aj- into this vain world, she had neglected or 
forgovten to give it a name. She called it Mo- 
ther's Precious, and that was all; but sister Jane, 
more versatile if less felicitous, had bestowed on 
the youngster a handful of names, all supposed to 
bear some relation to one another. She called 

I him Khib^, Kliba, Klubbins, Klibbins, and 
Keezes, indifferently, and he, as indifferently, 

I answered to any or all. Out of this quaint collec- 
1 chose two for my own use — Klibs and 
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feot understanding between us. He would sit for 
long minutes staring at me with owl-like wisdom 
while I talked to him, and when I was compelled 
to pause for want of breath, he would g^ve me to 
imderstand, with some show of impatience, that 
he longed for more of the attic eloquence for 
which (within these four walls) I was famous. 

In this way, and with such intermissions as the 
nature of the case called for, Keezes and I used 
to spend hours together — hours that were most 
pleasantly and profitably spent, so far as I was 
concerned. Sometimes his mother would inter- 
rupt us, fearing that the baby was troublesome. 
If Klibs was ready to go, he would permit him- 
self to be carried off without a murmur; otherwise 
he would crawl behind my chair and squall lustily 
if any attempt were made to remove him. I grew 
very fond of the child in consequence, for even a 
baby can flatter our vanity. We love those who 
love us, or, if we do not love them, we give them 
cause to think we do, which (until we come to the 
end of all things, and our maoifold h}'pocrisies 
confront and overwhelm us), amounts to pretty 
much the same thing. 

Whether Keezes was wiser than any other baby 
is not for me to say. My experience in such 
matters was circumscribed. But he had traits 
and predispositions that I found profitable to 
study. Long before he could talk, he seemed to 
understand the high-flown statements which, with 
an affectation of solemnity, I was in the habit of 
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making to him. If he reaobed forth a dirt; hand 
to touch a book, 1 had but to say: "Nay, nay, 
KeezesI touch not, taste not, handle not. Go 
eleauso the disreputable member." Whereupon 
he would look hard at bis band and preaentiy ^^ 
to ])icking the i-avelings in the frayed edgp of the 
rug oaqxrt, listening patiently all the while to 
whatever diaconme I might choose to pour into his 
improtcpteil ear. He had the gift of patience, A 
quality that, admirable in man, amonnta to genius 
In a fhihl. I can say now. even at this writing, 
that Klibs was the only genius I ever was on 
familiar terms with. He bad tast*, too, for he 
was ('xoeedin;,'ly fond of Mary Bullard: and dis- 
cretion: 1 lave Heen him carry a rone in his Imnd 
for an hour and ni^ver destrov one of its petals. 
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emigrants from Wilkes County, the chnrcli that 
was built gave its name to the place. It was 
called Bethel. Travelers passing through, later, 
on their way to and from the Indian trading- 
posts, always found the people of Bethel carrying 
on a religious revival. Among these travelers 
were to be found many ungodly men, who soof- 
fingly gave Bethel the name of Ilallyloo — by way 
of indicating the extreme piety of the people. 
The name stuck so fast that when the settlement 
grew into a village and became the county site, 
the people met together and compromised the 
matter by giving to the place the name of Hally- 
ton. 

Now, the lapse of years, if it had not intensi- 
fied, had by no means dimmed the piety that 
provoked the ridicule of the scoflFers. Conse- 
quently, the pillars of the church, as such men as 
Colonel Bullard were called, began a crusade 
against the sin of circus-going (which, indeed, 
owing to the absence of active temptation, was 
not very prevalent amongst us) much to the disgust 
of the younger generation. What real effect the 
crusade had is beyond conjecture. It caused some 
hard feelings in the different congregations, but it 
gave everybody something to talk about. Mrs. 
Sue Flewellen came all the way across the village 
(and it was a pretty step, too) to tell sister Jane 
that she heard Mrs. Lucindy Winslett say that 
Mrs. CJosby had declare<l that she heard Mrs. 
Printup say that if she had known all this fuss 
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was to bo made over one poor little show (and it 
must he a mighly jrnor show to come to such a 
town aa this) aba would never Imve join«<l tlw 
church until the lut of November; and she didn't 
care who knew it or who heanl livr Mty it. 

"What sort of rtligiou do jou call that?" in- 
quired §ifit«r Jane, sarcastically. 

"Oh, cr don't B«k me, Jano, er aak most any- 

J body vr but me. Er betwet-n you and me, «r 

I Jane, I 'd giro anj/ibing to go to er that oircoa. 

I Pony llarvcy er luu Vhh'ii to sec it, and he says 

it 's er just grand; er tlie Ravat muitio lie ever er 

liHteneil at, and er bangles and er spangles till 

you er want to quit cr lookin' at 'em." 

"If you want to go, why don't you go?" sister 
Jane a«ke<1 sharidy. "You are white and free. 
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that you wa'n't right bright. I can tell you now 
that you ain't improved a bit. You've hit off 
a joke and you don't laugh at it. What in the 
worid is the matter with you? Why don't you 
laugh at your own fun. First circles! and in 
Ashbank deestrict ! Why, I '11 get William to 
put it down and send it to eld Billy Grier to put 
in his almanac." 

"I declare, er Jane! Yqvl turn everything 
into er fun. No matter about the er place ; some- 
body is er bound to be on top." 

Sister Jane suddenly grew serious. "Sue Mew- 
ellen, what can out-float trash?" 

Mrs. Flewellen gave up the contest by chang- 
ing the subject. Fortunately for my peace of 
mind, none of sister Jane's acquaintances took 
her sharp comments seriously. The older ones 
were inured to their twang and flavor, and the 
younger ones enjoyed the humor that inspired 
them. When wit and tenderness go into partner- 
ship in the same mind, the product is humor. 

Meanwhile, it is to be observed that as the day 
for the circus approached, sister Jane became more 
and more undecided as to whether she should go or 
stay away, and she remained undecided to the last 
moment* 
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The (lay set for the circus dawned clear and 
I warm. There had been a frost the uight befgre, 
I but the fii'st rays of tbe inomiug aim drove it out 
I of si^'ht aiid out of mind. One of the aiumner's 
1 brood of inockiug-birds that had beea reared in 
I tlie garden was trying Ids pipes in the h'lg cedar. 
1 He sang 80 low that, to the luipr^'ticed par, he 

mid have seemed to be far away; but I knew 
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interest and awe by all the urchins in the village, 
white and black, that were able to get away from 
home at that hour. In the big vacant lot behind 
die tavern I could see the tops of the centre-pole 
and the smaller poles, suggesting the illusion that 
a big ship had sailed up in the night and cast 
anchor there. 

Later, when I returned home, I foimd a 
stranger leaning by the gate in an expectant atti- 
tude. He was a stranger, but I thought I had 
seen him before, and so I bowed pleasantly as 
I paused before entering. There was a sidlen 
expression on his face, and I thought I could 
catch the odor of rum about him, but he bowed 
politely, and said : — 

"Ef this is Mr. Wornum, I wish you'd tell 
Mandy Satterlee that her brother would like 
mighty well to see her." 

"Did you knock at the door? " I asked. 

"Yes, I did," he replied, "an' I heard a shuf- 
flin' of feet in thar, but nobody ain't come to the 
door. Jest tell Mandy that Bud wants to see her 
an' tell her good-by. She '11 know. She allers 
useter call me Bud before" — he paused, cleared 
his throat, and then stood staring at the ground 
and pulling nervously at the lappels of his shabby 
coat. 

"Wait one moment," I said. "I'll send her 
at once." 

But when I opened the door, and went in search 
oi Mandy, I found both her and sister Jane labor- 
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I iDg under a strtmgo excitement. Mandy, white 
I as a sheet iuid trerobling, wan cliugin|; to sista 
I Jane and beggiug her not to go to the tloor. 
I Sister Jane, anni:*! with th« tire-stiok (a heavy 
1 piece of metal wt>ighing four or live twiinJaX A»d 
I as red iu the fa<?e an Mandy was white, was wav* 
I ing her weapon in the air, and making an eSoTt 
I U) get to the door. 

"Get out of my way, Mandy Sattcrleel" she 
I was saying. "If yoa aro afraid of tho vagabond) 
1 I ain't. Ciet out of the way, and let me bnun 
I him where he stands." 

"Tut-tiitl" I cried; "what doea all this in«ui? 
I "What is the trouble?" 

Sister Jane quieted down at onoe. I think sin 
I felt tliat I was laughing in my sleeve, for she then 
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manded, ^^and if the vagabond says a word out of 
the way, run out and brain him." 

To ease my sister's mind, I went as far as the 
inner door of my room and stood there. I thus 
became an eavesdropper without intending it. 
The outer door being open, every word that passed 
between Mandy and her brother was conveyed to 
my ears as distinctly as if I had been standing 
between the two. 

"Howdy, Bud? How 's ever 'body? They 
don't miss me much, I reckon." Neither interest 
nor concern could be detected in Mandy's tone, 
and yet I knew that her mind was controlled by 
both. 

There was a pause. The brother, as I judged, 
though I could not see him, was looking at the 
sister carefully, examining her clothes and every 
feature of her face. 

"You look like you're doin' mighty well," he 
remarked presently. "You ain't never comin' 
back to the settlement, I reckon?" 

"No, I reckon not. They hain't nobody out 
there that 'd want to see me, an' they 's a whole 
passel of folks not so mighty fur from there that 
I don't want to see." There was a touch of sad- 
ness in !Mandy's voice, as she said this. 

"Well, there '11 be one left out thar when I 'm 
gone that 'd like to see you mightily," remarked 
her brother. 

"I 'd like to know who," said Mandy. 

"Jincy." 
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"Jintiy Meadows? WelL the laws 'a' muay! 
what under the cauopy does be want to see me for 
— now f " 

"Wfll," saij the brother, slowly, "you hnow 
how Jiucy is. Folks us«t«r call hiiii C|ii&re. an' 
dume say nuw he 's a half-wit — one o' these here 
Kioon-oalves — but Jincy 'b been mighty good to 
lue lately. He don't niu into say of his whimsieH 
when he tiilka to nie. I know ripht p'int-blank 
that he 's )^ot mure seuse tliun half ftie ])eople in 
the county. He mayn't come to see yon, but ef 
he diK-s. don't give him the bock of your hand." 

" Docs he know ? " a»ked Maudy. sadly. 

"Who? Jini'V? He knows ever'thing, but 
you '<1 never find it out by his common eveu'day 
talk."' 

There wa.s a pause — a longer pauae than asnai. 
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what I 'U make that man pay for it! " There was 
a ring of genuine passion in his voice. ^^I wanted 
to kill him, an' I onghter 'a' done it, but I 'U d# 
wnss 'n that. I 'U let him live an' eat the bread 
he 's made you an' me eat. Yon won't see me bo 
more for a mighty long time, but you '11 know 
when that man has been paid back. Great God, 
sis! when I think of mammy an' pap a-lyin' out 
thar in the woods " — 

"But they 're not lyin' there on account o' thatj 
Bod — not on account o' that I ^^ cried Mandy, 
wildly. 

"No, honey, not on that account. But wheM 
I think of 'em — sis, jest say the word, an' I 'II 
go an' kill 'im right now an' come back an' show 
you his damned blood! It won't take me ten 
minutes." 

"Oh, for the Lord's sake, Bud, don't make 
matters wuss. They're bad enough now. One 
more tetch, an' I 'd topple over. Don't do no- 
thin' wrong, Bud. Don't put yourself where you'U 
be hunted down like a wild creetur. I'll git down 
on my knees to you, Bud, ef you '11 only promise." 

After a pause, the brother said: "Well, good- 
bye, sis; ef I live, you'll see me ag'in; ef I 
d<m't, it don't make no difference. I ain't no 
good nohow." 

"Oh, don't say that. Bud! please don't! Ef 
you ain't no good it 's because of me. Oh, dos't 
leave that bard sayin' a-ringin' in my ears! " 

All the answer that Mandy Satterlee got was a 
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short liai'sh latigb. I heard the g&te slammed 
to, and knew tluit the queer interview was over. 
I turned to go away, but came near nimiing over 
sister .lane, who was standing at my eIl)ow listen- 
ing with all her ears. 

"What is the matter?" she cried. Having 
coolud off, shf was as practieal as ever, "There 
is no iifL-d to break your neuk or to cripple me. 
The man is not aft4.'r you." 

There was, indeed, no need for haste in the 
I matttT, for Majidy Satt«rlee, instead of coming 
into the hoii.se, Iiad gone to the gate, where she 
stooil and wat^heil her brother until he was out of 
sight. 1 was so puzzled by some of the remarks 
I )iad heard, that I wanted to ask sifter Jane 
abimt then), Imt the matter was an extremely deli- 
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^I declare!" she exclaimed, when her tears 
had spent themselves; ^'Bud has got a heart as 
tender as any hmnan bein' that ever lived — a 
good heart an' a bad temper." 

"You 'd 'a' better let me gone out there and 
brained him/' remarked sister Jane, snappishly. 
"* Bud,' as you call him, will do you some big 
damage yet. You mark my words." 

"Oh, no — no! I 'm the one that ought to be 
brained. I 'm the one that 's done the damage — 
to myself an' to ever'body else that 's kin to me." 

Mandy's tears were beg^ning to flow afresh, 
when sister Jane put an end to the scene. "Put 
that child down or give him to me, and go and 
see about dinner. The tavern bell will be ring^g 
directly, and we won't have ours in the pot, much 
less on the table." 

She spoke in a peremptory tone, but I knew that 
she did it to take Mandy's mind off her troubles. 
It was effectual, too, for in less than a quarter of 
an hour Mandy could be heard, above the rattling 
of the pots and pans, singing an old folk song. 
But the song had a peculiarly plaintive air, so 
that it must have rhymed with her thoughts. 

I sat listening to the song, my mind wandering 
back to the days of my youth, when, suddenly, a 
blare of tnunpets and a clash of cymbals in the 
street drowned both song and memories, and I 
knew the parade of the circus was going by. It 
was a brave sight for the children and negroes 
and for those grown people who are not aocus« 
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I totiiPfl to look below the surface o{ things; but to 
' tlifi tawdrineM of the affair iras most manifest 
and jtitiful. The men and women strove in vain 
to look gay. The toggery they wore was faded 
ind titmitthed : tho horses were lean and jaded ; 
I the reil j)aiiit on the wagons had been sobered by 
riml and rain; the very phuues that waved so 
iroiidly ill the headstalls of the horses were dirty 
mil iH'drafm'led. There was nothing entrancing 
about the uffair but the musie; nothing gay but 
the jininttd clown who rode a diminutive mule, 
,nd even his gayety was a matter of paint and 
I grlmai-e. 

And so the cheap procession passeil, carrying 

I with it a smgint; erowd that had gatlif i-«l in tho 

vill:i!;c from :i!l jiarts of the rnntity. 1 tnmed 
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in Borne,'' laughed Mary Ballard. ^^Tell him what 
it is, please," she went on, turning to sister Jane. 

"Oh, no, Mary, that would never do. Tell 
him yourself. He always makes a wry face when 
I ¥^ant him to do anything." 

"Please don't look so solemn, Mr. William," 
cried Mary Bullard, opening her beautiful eyes, 
and folding her white hands with a pretty air. 
"It isn't much we want him to do, is it?" She 
turned to sister Jane to confirm her statement. 

"It ain't anything at all," placidly remarked 
her ally. 

"Shall I tell him?" she asked again in a hesi- 
tating way that but enhanced her loveliness. Be- 
ceiving an encouraging nod from sister Jane, 
Mary went on: "It's this, Mr. William — 
mamma says that I may go to the circus if yon 
and Miss Jane will go with me." 

"But" — I began. 

"Please say yes, Mr. William!" she cried, 
coming closer and laying her hand on my arm. 
Light as the touch was, it sent the blood moimt- 
ing to my face, seeing which, she blushed also, 
and turned and leaned against sister Jane. 

"I was about to observe," I stammered, "that 
it IS very curious " — 

"Take a chair, Mary, and make yourself com- 
fortable," said sister Jane, sarcastically. "Law- 
yer Womum is about to make one of his cele^ 
brated speeches before the Jestice court. I wish 
to goodness old Judge Bowden was here I " 
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"Now, I don't thinlc that 's right," cried Mary, 
I protesting, but laughing, t<Ki. **I know Mr. 
I Willi^im will say the right word at the right time. 
I He always dot^a." 

I swallowed iriy embamwsineiit with a gulp. 
I "\^'hy, of «ourse, wo will go with you, Miiia 
I Mary. \\'Iiat need to ask? We were going any- 
I how." This List statement, I oould see, rather 
I took the edge off. There was a change iu the 
I young lady's oouiiteniuice too subtle to describe. 

"He's fibbing," said sister Jane. "He utver 

d no more idea of going to that circus tlian he 
I had of flying to the moon. 1 wanted to go myself, 
I but I did n't dast to. I 'in mighty ghid you como 
I running at me with a ready-made excuse." 

"Well, it 'fi such a little fib. we '11 forgive it," 
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she remarked. ^^AVhen I go back, she'll look 
frightened and whisper, ' what will your father 
s^y?' and I'll laugh and promise to tell papa 
about it myself after it is all over." 

So it was settled that Mary Bullard, sister Jane, 
and myself were to go to the circus to hear what 
was to be heard and see what was to be seen. 
We were both ready when Mary Bullard came 
tripping down the garden walk. I do not know 
what changes she had made in her apparel, or 
how the trick was done — perhaps it was my fool- 
ish imagination — but it seemed possible that she 
had just stepped out of fairyland; a woman of 
flesh and blood, and yet so radiantly beautiful as 
to suggest some turn of magic. 

I was afraid that I would carry my awkward- 
ness with me, but Mary disposed of it in a moment. 
When we started, she placed her hand on my 
arm, not lightly, but confidingly, and from that 
moment I was a new man, and have never been 
quite the same since. 

The circus was all a dream to me. I remember 
that there was a dingy weather-beaten tent, a 
crowd of people standing outside, and inside a sea 
of faces, with its waves piled above one another, 
row on row ; I remember that I had to give a firm 
hand to Mary as we climbed upward to be lost in 
this sea; I remember a confusion of music, a 
whirling panorama of horses and riders, a painted 
clown who danced about and caused the people to 
shout themselves hoarse; I even remember sister 
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.laue's awful fi-own when a woman in skirts that 
hanlly ruauiitd her knees came tripping forth and 
wiis liftiL'il t<* a. hoi-se'H bauk. I remember the«e 
things, anil I remembei' tjiat Miiry always) leaned 
a little closer to me when some daring or dauger- 
ouH feat was in course of |>orformaitce ; hut heyond 
this everything wa« vague. There was Mary Bal- 
lard sitting next me, leaning against me. That 
wajs all 1 knew or felt, hut that was enough. If 
the whole iitl'air, tent, audience, horses — every- 
thing— had been lifted in the air, leaving uie 
sitting there with Maiy Bullard, I should have 
been none tlie wiser until Mary herself had ealled 
my attention t»> it. 

Hut it was over all too soon for me. It seemed 
a few moments, before the people began t^i 
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fatLom. I knew not whether it had doubt or 
curiosity behind it. Presently the color deepened 
on her face, and she turned her head away to 
watch the crowd, which was clambering and c\aJb^ 
tering down the rattle-trap seats, and suiting 
toward the door. We remained in our plaoes 
until the people on the rows below us had made it 
safe to descend. 

"Did I hear you say you enjoyed it, William?'* 
asked sister Jane. She waited for no reply. 
** Well, if you look that glum when you 're enjoy- 
ing yourself, I 'd like to see how you 'd act if you 
had to go to the gallows." At which observation 
Mary Bullard laughed until the tears came into 
her eyes. 

"I didn't go so far as to say that I enjoyed the 
circus," I explained, "and yet I have had more 
real enjoyment to-day than I have had since one 
day in May ten years ago." 

"Well, if you 're as full of joy as your famine 
has been long, I wonder that something or other 
don't give way," remai*ked sister Jane, bluntly. 

Mary laughed at this so heartily that I was not 
surprised to see her face grow red. As we were 
descending the rows of seats, she asked if there 
was n't a picnic on that day in May ten years i^, 
and when 1 answered that there was, the expres- 
sion of her face grew so serious that I was truly 
sorry 1 had mentioned the matter at all. For on 
that May day ten years ago, she was a little girl, 
a&d. she went to the 2)icnic imder my care and 
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Jliroteotion. Yet her seriousness was only a pass* 
ling humor. la five miuutes it had disappeared, 
land was succeeded by a fit of gayety that was 
Idt'lightful to witness; aud surprising, too, for 
ll liad never seen lier quite so buoyant since she 

i a romping girl. She made believe she would 
Ipirouette in the public street; she chaffed sister 
Ijane; she chaffed me: and carried herself bo 
Imeirily withal, and so discreetly, too, that I. who 
Bknew she was the loveliest woman in the world, 
Ihad never seen her ao lovely before. Her laugh- 
Iter wa^ a delight to the ear, as her eveiy move- 
Imcnt was a delight to the eye: her eyes shone 
|with an unwonted bnlliance, and the tcnderest 

p-fltL-ih i)Inyed on her cheeks. 

")nce in the house, she began to pl.iy all sorts 
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sign. When I am happy like this something b 
sure to happen." 

'^ Well, child, if something or other don't hap* 
pen, we 'U have a mighty quiet time of it the few 
years we 've got to live," remarked Sister Jane. 

But, though she was still smiling, and her eyes 
still shining with the joy she felt, she shook her 
beautiful head wisely. "It's a bad sign," she 
repeated; "I 've heard Free Betsey say so; and I 
remember that when I was coming home from 
Philadelphia, I was just as happy as I am now. 
But after I came home I was miserable." 

"Why, what in the world was the matter?'* 
asked sister Jane. 

"Oh, everything was change<l." 

"I don't see how that could be, child," persisted 
sister Jane. " What happened ? " 

"Something," replied Mary, demurely, almost 
sadly; "but what it was, I wouldn't tell for the 
world." 

Down I came tumbling to the earth. I saw in 
an instant, as by a revelation, that she had been 
disappointed in some childish love affair. I felt 
myself shrunken and ugly, and older than ever. 
But I said nothing. I had intended to accompany 
her home, dusk having fallen, but now I held my 
peace. Something in my face must have told her 
that the lights had been blo^vTi out in my house of 
cards, for she came nearer. 

** You have given me a happy day," she said, — 
**both of you. You have put yourselves out for 
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me; but I iii not going to say ' thaitln-,' I 'U jaet 
Il-I you imagine how grateful I am. As for you, 
sir," she (.Tied, with mock dtguity, "Laving es- 
coi-teil me to the circus, you must now patch oat 
yuur gallantry, as Miss Jant; woiild say, and 
escort mc a.s fur as my gate, if no farther." 

" I expeft 1 'U have to go with you," aieter Jme 
rciiiiukod Itefore I could answer a word. " When 
William ouct' settleB down for his nap, it's a 
hard matter to get him to stir." 

This grim satire would have amused me at 
another time, Lut I did not relish it now. I made 
haste to jilaee myself at Xlaiy's disposal, surprised 
at so iiniiHual a request, hut happy t<» grant it. I 
took pains, however, not to rekindle the flaring 
lights that had ilhiniinateil my poor little house of 
cards all the aftemocn 
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I knew hep movemeiits, though I could not distin^ 
guish her features. 

She saw me, and gave one frightened sob m 
she clutched me by the arm. 

"Oh, what shall I do?" she cried, though her 
voice was scarcely above a whisper. 

Trembling from a hundred vague fears, I drew 
her into my arms and held her so. I tried to 
speak, but my tongue refused its office. I could 
only hold her in my arms, and, with a shaking 
hand, stroke her hair as I used to do when she 
was a child. 

"Freddy is lost! my poor little brother is lost! 
He can be found nowhere. The whole town has 
been searched. Oh, to think that he is out in the 
dark alone, and crying for me! What shall I do? 
Where shall I go? Oh, my poor little brother! " 

Thus she moaned, with her head on my shoul- 
der, clinging to me and shivering. My first 
thought was of sister Jane, and to her we went, 
Mary seeming to have a revival of energy. I ran 
fast, but she ran faster, and by the time I reached 
the door, my sister had the poor girl pressed to 
her tender heart, and was getting such small in* 
formation as she could obtain. 

With sister Jane, to think was to act. Her 
bonnet lay on the bed where she had thrown it. 
She seized it, dashed it on her head recklessly, 
and, saying to Mary "come!" sped out of the 
house and along the garden walk. As for me, I 
was too much shocked to think, though all the 
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trifles I have mentioned seized hold of my mind 
I and stuck fast iu my memor}-. I fell rather thau 
at on a chair, and remaineil there sitpinelv. 

Maudy Satterlee had seizetl her baby, and held 
it tightly to hci- breast, as if by that means she 
would save it fix>m tlie misfortune tliat had over- 
taken Mary's little brother. She now sat orying 
and Bobbitig as if her heart would break. 

"What is the niatt*!r. Mandy? Why excite 

yom-self in that mauner?" 1 inquired with some 

rit)'. Her giief seemed so entirely ont of 

I i)ropoi-tion to her interest lu Freddy Bullard that 

rritated nie. 

Oh, that child!" she sobbed. "That little 

"You make yourst-lf riditulou.s.'" 1 ^:ii(!. "Of 



IX. 

A CHILD IS LOST. 

There was not much sleeping in tlie village 
that night. Each family seemed to take the loss 
home to itself. The men — old and young — 
organized themselves into searching parties, while 
the women flitted about the streets, going from 
house to house, seeking information, and finding 
new opportunities and occasions for gossip. The 
news seemed to spread over the community as by 
magic. The negroes were as active as anybody. 
Old Sol, Colonel Bullard's carriage driver, had 
stirred them up and was leading them. No nine 
o'clock bell rang for them that night. They went 
running hither and yonder and whither they 
pleased. The tramping of feet and the sound of 
men running and of women calling to each other 
in the dark came to my ears from the street, as 
I sat in the shadow of the honeysuckle. Though 
the air was chill, and the long wisps of clouds 
combed out by the wind gave token of dampness, 
the signs went unheeded so far as I was concerned. 

What struck me as most peculiar — ominous, 
indeed — was the tone in which the i>eople passing 
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l>y, especially tlie women, spoke of the lost child, 
"lie was such a bright little boy." "So full of 
life and fun," "He woidd have boeii fivu ^ears 
lold next August." "It was so euddeo — like a 
Iclaj) of tliundi^r out of a i^Ioar eky." I remcm- 
lliervd with a shiver that many and many a time 
1 1 had heanl peojvie talk no of the dead. And 
I then the piopht'cy of Mandy Satterlee crept hack 
1 into uij- rnJnd t^from which I had ousted it), and 
Ireniaiufd tlitre. 

After a whili! I heard sister Jane coming along 

I tile garden wiilk, and I joined her in tlie house, 

whire Miindy S.itterlea was still sitting, having 

now recoviTi'tl from her hysterical hnrst of grief. 

I There was no information in sister Jane's eyes, 

-o I fcrljort' to ijuestion her. She called 
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all sympathetic. Midway down the flight of steps 
ithat led ixom tiie street to the door, I saw Mary 
Ballard standing. She held a lighted lanthom in 
her hand, and seemed to be expecting some one to 
join her. 

"I was waiting for you,** she said, as I went 
forward. She ran down the steps and for the 
fourth time that day laid her hand on my arm. 

"Waiting for me?" I asked, taking the lan- 
thom. There was no surprise in either my voioe 
or my mind. I made the inquiry to make snw 
that my ears had not deceived me. 

**Yes," she replied simply, and I was satisfied. 
It seemed the most natural thing in the world 
that she should be standing there waiting for me 
with the lanthom in her hand. By some strange 
•conceit or delusion of the mind, the incident was 
as old and as familiar to my experience ihe 
moment it happened as if it had occurred at tbe 
very threshold and beginning of my life, and 
found a thousand repetitions since. 

I turned to the impulse of her movements, and 
we went towards the public square. In a few 
moments I found that we were going in the direo- 
tion of the circus. For an instant — a bare instant 
— the idea that Mary was distraught by reason of 
her grief took possession of me ; took possession 
of me and shook me as no thought ever did before 
or ever will again. Some symptom of it must liaive 
been conveyed to her, for she leaned more heavily 
on my arm. 
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I dont:." be satd. and, walking loto Uie middle of 
I the ring, which was vacant just then, he Taisad 
I his hand to command attention. 

"Ladies and gentlemen," be began, "a great 
I calamity has befallen our little community." 
I ("Take him out!" some one cried. "Bring in 
I the nmel, and k't him ride!" yelled some one 
I elite. ) " If my jwlitical opponents dusim to ridi- 
I cule me," the major went on, "they ahould wait 
I for the proper time and opportunity. At present 
1 I desire tu announce that the family of our re- 
I 8pei'U:d ffllow-towusman. Colonel Cepbaa Bullard, 
I havt> suffered a severe afUietiou. Little Freddy 
Bullard is lost and cannot be found. If vaj 
I opjioneiitji desire to make capital out of tliat, they 
ivelcoine to do so." 
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skirts, was trying to pin a rent in her bespan^ed 
waist, and she was the first to see us. She drew 
back with an exclamation, snatched a cloak fi-om 
a stool, and held it before her. Through the 
hideous rouge on her face I could see her blushes. 
To her Mary went straight. 

"My little brother is lost," she said. "We 
are trying to find him." 

"Ah!" the rouged woman exclaimed, turning 
to the rest, "her little brother is lost." 

If I ever saw sympathy and pity depicted on 
the hiunan countenance, I saw it on that woman's 
face — and on the faces of the others. Somehow 
they all seemed to remember that they had homes, 
and when we turned away, I noticed that the 
woman was crying, and that the clown, who, <m 
a near view, had an old and a wizened look, had 
clenched his hand and crumpled his letter until it 
bore small semblance to a written page. 

Meanwhile the man who had come with us 
through the tent sent his men in every direction 
with orders to search for the child; but they all 
returned with the same story. Mary thanked 
them all, placed her hand on my arm again, and 
we went home, the man going a part of the way 
with us, and giving us the comfort of such hope 
as experience and self-possession can impart. At 
the last he promised that if he found the child the 
next day, or heard any tidings of it, he would 
mount a messenger on one of his best horses, and 
•end tis word. I joined my thanks to Maiy's. 
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"Di>ii't thank me," he oaid to Mary. "I hava 
I a 9i>eciaJ reason for doiug whatever I can — » 
1 very spevial reason." With that he laiighe<l 
I softly to himself, howetl, and was gone. At an- 
I other time I would have regarded this as a very 
I neat comiiliment to Mary, but now I felt that the 
I stranger was imder some obligation to Colonel 
1 Billiard. I suggested this to Mary, who replied 
I with a sigh: "I shouldn't wonder. Father is 
I always helping somelKKly, ot doing gooil some- 
1 where." 

tio we went batik home iinsuccessfid, but Mary 

VAs bettL-r satisfied. She had done something 

I that nobody else had tliought of, and her mind 

I was more at I'asc. 1 would have carrieil lier to 

I see si.'iter J.iiie, but slie insisted on going straight 
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the hearth-mg; everything was in its nsoal place; 
and yet I felt that there had been fi change — a 
tremendous change. The idea was so strong in 
my mind that I paused on entering the room and 
looked around; and it was not until months after- 
wards that I discovered the change was in me and 
not in my surroundings. 

^^For mercy's sake, William, what is the mat- 
ter?" said sister Jane. ^^You look as if you 've 
been bewitched." I suppose something queer in 
my attitude or in my countenance must have 
attracted her attention, for she had a quick eye 
for such things. ^^ Where 've you been gallantin' 
to?" 

I related as briefly as possible what has been 
set down here, not omitting a description of Major 
Fambrough's oration at the circus. This last 
seemed to be most interesting of all, for both 
sister Jane and Mrs. Beshears laughed until the 
tears came in their eyes. 

"It's a livin' wonder," remarked Mrs. Be- 
shears, "that that man ain't been elected to some 
big office too long ago to talk about." 

"Why, yes," said sister Jane. "He's a big 
enough fool to go to the legislature. The lunatic 
asylum ain't so mighty far from the state house. 
They tell me you can stand on the roof of one and 
fling a rock on top of t'other." 

Then they fell to discussing the sensation of the 
day, which was the disappearance of little Freddy 
Bullard. My theory was that he would be found 
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to-motTow, &nd it was • theory Out l«Kt^ through 
many long days. For if the child bad been taken 
op iato the cloutls, or if thv earth ha<l opened and 
swuUowed him, his diita])pearance could not have 
been more complete or more mj'sterious. 

The search was iiontinuL'd for wsckB, and was 
I extended to the neighlmring vounties. All th0 
wella were examined, all Uie ponds and Btreams 
{of miles around wvrv draggcil, and the circns was 
foUowed and wato-httfl by two or three young men 
who had l>een paying Maty Bidlard some stten- 
tion. Bnt all to no purpose. I1ie child wati not 
to be found; and so, in the courtie of time, the 
village went about its business in the usual way, 
and the disappearance of Frt^ldy Bullai-d become 
a story to fright«n cluldreu with. 
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it must do in the most faithful hearts as time goes 
on, her pensiveness, whether it shone through her 
smiles or took the shape of gentle melancholy, was 
as sweet and as touching as the notes of some old 
melody fluttering through the dusk from a far-off 
flute. 

I saw with much satisfaction that the half dozen 
young men who had striven hard to make them* 
selves agreeable to Mary gradually ceased their 
visits. They withdrew by degrees, and sullenly 
(or so it seemed to me), as if they were loath to 
acknowledge that they had failed to make an 
impression. My satisfaction at their evident dis- 
composure did not spring from envy. God knows, 
I never had that feeling. I should have been 
gratified if Mary's innocent heart had found ref- 
uge in the love of some man, standing high above 
his fellows — a man among men in gifts and posi- 
tion — a man entirely worthy of her. But where 
was such a man to be found? 

The young men I have mentioned were clever 
enough, as cleverness goes. They were blessed 
with this world's goods; they belonged to the 
first families; and they were regarded as "good 
catches " by the mothers of marriageable daugh- 
ters in all the counties round about. So much so 
that I often shuddered at the thought that Mary 
(a mere child from my point of view) might be 
thoughtless enough to have her head turned by 
the flattery of their attentions. But I did her 
rank injustice in my thoughts. She was ever 
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above the small vanities that belong to youth and 
her sex. aud the lai^r oaee she never so much 
as dreaueil of. Her motives were ojien as the 
A»y. She was the emlKxliment of truth and in- 
nocence, uiid neither vanity nor the priile that 
conMiiiuca hud uoy part in her nature. She waa 
att graciouri t^> the humblest as she was to the 
liigbest. llei- consideration could shim the sur- 
face of the L'urtli as easily as it could soar above 
the heights. 

As 1 have said, life in the village soon dropped 
I into thi- oKI iiiR'vcntful channels. It seemed that 
I nothing nmld rt'ach the stature of an event after 
I the ejiisiwlc 1 have tried to describe. All things 
I dwindlt'il and slinink by oum]iarison. And yet 
1 the doidit 1m.'s..'!,s me that 1 have failed to picture 
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ing. I have tried to give the crude outline only, 
leaving the imagination of the reader to inject 
into it the elements necessary to impart a pleasure 
and a satisfaction that my poor gifts could never 
convey* 
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I to be going as rapidly as ever, I drew never 
I and uearer. Not content with her bowing aiul 
I curtsying, she broke intu a song with this queer 
1 refrain : — 



Man LuBit to mj hooM — 

This over, she bhook her head luid laughed 
I shrill)', and tlien suddeulj sat nqitat on the ground, 
I and fell to uinking marks in the patli with her 
I forefinger. 

"AL-yi! I been waitin' fer you, Maps'er 

I "Willyiuu — waitin' long time. Squinch-owl say 

* he eomiii' ' — be no come. TiNTiip'will say * he 

comin' ' — he no come. Blue jay say, 'day! 

I day I ' — he come." 

"Waiting for me I" I exdaimed, kwkiug at 
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young mistis8. Hit come like dis: I b'longMed 
to her ma's pa, an' he sot me free : yasser, he gi' 
me my papers. I ain't no Myrick nigger; no, 
snh! My ole man, he 's a Myrick nigger, but dat 
ain't no bindin' reason fer me ter be a Myriok 
nigger. No, suh ! My mars'er ain't set back an 
hire his niggers out to Tom, Dick, an' Harry. 
He got up fo' day wid um, an' worked um. Dey 
had ter am der livin', but dey got it atter dey 
amed it. I'm a Bowden nigger, myse'f. Ole 
Gabe Bowden wuz my mars'er, an' ole Grabe 
Bowden sot me free, an ole Grabe Bowden wuz dd 
grandaddy er Mandy Satterlee, an' I bless Grod 
eve^y day an' eve^y night dat ole Grabe Bowden 
done dead an' gone ter heav'm whar he b'longded 
at. Dead — dead! Yasser — dead!" 

While she was pouring forth this volume of 
speech, she was walking along in the path ahead 
of me, waving her arms and shaking her head, 
and occasionally looking around to see whether I 
was following. I remembered, of course, that 
Grabe Bowden — the name was spelt Bowdoin on 
the records of the court — was Mandy Satterlee's 
grandfather, that his daughter had eloped with 
Satterlee, and that her disobedience in this matter 
gave him a blow from which he never fully recov- 
ered. He died not more than a year after his 
disappointment, and his daughter died the year 
f oUowing, having in the meantime given birth to 
a son and daughter. The family seemed to be 
pursued by a storm of disasters. 
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In a few niomeiits we oame to Free Betsejr'i 
house, which wua built ou Untl owned by Mrs. 
Besbt'ars anil ber sisters. The woman asked me 
in, and {ikt^'cid a cliair for me. It was a st4>ut log 
cabin, of one room, and everything alxiiit it was 
neat as a ]iiii. Even the hearth, whieb would 
otherwise havo presented an imseeuly ap]iear- 
ance (being inaile of rough stones) was glossed 
and veneered by a coat of i-ed clay, smoothly laid 
on. The eooking-thinga were clean, and the tin 
cups and jiaiis shone as if they hod been freshly 
burnished. A wbite counterpane was spread over 
tlie beii, and the valances were frilled and fluted 
quite ill the style. I wondered at this, for there 
was nothing in Free lietsey's appearance to iudi- 
I cate a hjve of order and neatness. She must have 
followed my thoughts, for she said, a^ she seated 
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She's dar playin' de nigger I Oh, dey can't fool 
me — dey des can't do it! She's dar playin' de 
nigger! Why n't she go 'way fum dar? What 
she want ter stay dar playin' de ni^er fer?" 

Age and the pretense of humility gave Free 
Betsey privileges which she was in the habit of 
pushing to their utmost limit. So I replied by 
asking a question : — 

"Where should she go? " 

"She kin come yer — right yer in dis ve'y 
house ! " exclaimed Free Betsey, striking the floor 
with her clenched fist. "What gwine ter hender 
her? Oh, you nee'n'ter to be lookin' 'roun'," she 
went on, catching the glance of my eye. "Dat 
ar bed dar ain't never been slep' on by no white 
folks, much less a nigger. Dat ar counterpin', 
an' dat quilt, an' dem ar sheets ain' never kiver'd 
no livin' human 'ceptin' ole 6abe Bowden. Look 
at dis! " She rose, went to the bed, lifted a side 
of the valance, and exposed to view a trundle bed. 
"Dat whar I sleep at. What I keep dis house 
clean fer? Fer me? Naw! What I keep dat 
bed fer? Fer me? Naw! What I keep fire on 
de ha'th fer ? Fer me ? Bless God, naw ! What 
I want wid um? What I gwine do wid um?" 

Gradually, as her meaning, which had been 
doubtful at first, dawned on me slowly, and yet 
surely, admiration for the negro crept into my 
mind and remained there. 

"Tell me dat," she went on, growing more 
earnest. "What I gwine do wid all dis? What 
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1 !:;wine do wid it? How come Mandy Satterka 
don't atop playiu' nigger at yo' bouse, aa' come 
t«r dis house, whar dey '» a nigger waitin' fer her 
— a nic^^c-r, an' a monstus goo<l un, ef I does say 
it myse'f'/ Now tell me dat! Ain't I gone an' 
niis.t'd tier when she wuz a bahy, an' bilt her in 
my arms, an' sot tlar huggin' her whiles ol' Sat- 
terlee wiiz ciiaslii' an' 'busin' me 'cause I wua a 
free nigger? Ef i/cy crer irua a helUan he wmi 
07ie/" she cried in a hurst of passion. "Ef 
you'll pnt yt>' pillow over yo' head at ntgbt dca' 
io' you go t«r sleep an' when eve'ything is still, 
you kin hvar 'im holler in Torment. I does dat 
away eve'y night, an' it niaktja me laugh when I 
hear ole Sattt-il(?e holler in Torment." 

ree Butsi-y pauseil to take breath, tore a frag- 
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"Yea, she is very mihappy," I replied. 

"Well, I thank my God fer dat much! " cried 
Free Betsey, lifting her hands high over her head. 
^Dat's de Bowden blood. Oh, tell her ter cry 

— cry — cry! An' den, when cryin' don't do 
her no good, tell her dat her ol' nigger is waitin' 
fer her out yer in de woods." 

"Why don't you come to see her?" I sug- 
gested, struck by her devotion. "No doubt she 
would be glad to see you." 

"Me come dar?" She lowered her voice, and 
a pleased expression crept into her face. "God 
knows, I been layin' off ter come, suh, but I 'm 
skeer'd. I ain't nothin' 't all but a ole no-count 
free nigger, an' I been skeer'd dat ef I come dar 
an' ax fer my young mistiss 't would make you all 
mo' 'spicious er de gal dan what you is." 

I foUowed Free Betsey's thought rather than her 
words, and my admiration for her grew steadily. 

"I use ter know Miss Jane," she went on, "an* 
she '11 fly up an' flew at you at de drappin' uv a 
hat an' drap it herse'f . £f I come I 'm comin* 
kase you ax me, an' not kaze Mandy Satterlee 
want ter see me. She may not want ter see me, 
an' I don't speck she do, but dat ain't needer yer 
ner dar; ef I know'd Miss Jane want gwine ter 
fly up an' flew'd at me, I 'd come. I sho would 

— not in de day time, but in de dark er de 
moon." 

"You may come any time," said I. 

Free Betsey laughed gleefully. "Well, anliy 
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big trouble — dey ain't no Bickness — dey ain't 
no journeys — dey ain't nobody makin' no trouble 
— whut du uialterV" Sh« put the cards down 
and pii-ktd up tbe next division. "Folks all 
gwiuu "loji^ ti^ndin' tcr der own business — no 
ups tui' dowaH — no nothin'." 8he took the 
fourth and liist division in her hands and went 
through tlie sonie formality of skimming them 
through her tingers. "Ah-yil" she exclaimed. 
"Yer de light complected man! what he doin' 
'way off jL-r by bis own lone ee'f ? Mo' trouble 
^all er ho own uiakin'. What de matter wid 
'im?" '6hv. tiKik the tirst division and added it 
to the oiu- she htld Ju hor hands. "Look at um! 
Da darkiompleoted gal gwine up an' down 
niakin' troubh- fi-i- 'er owTi w.''f — de light-com- 
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^It is all anybody knows,'* I said. 

** Ain't Miss Jane done tol' you?" 

^She knows no more than I do." 

'' Well, ef dat don't beat all I Ain't Miss Jane 
tol' you, sho nuff ? " 

I was nettled more by the tone of Free Betsey 
than by her words, which had no meaning for me. 
^^Of course she hasn't told me anything more 
than everybody knows," I replied, with some 
heat. 

^^Well den, ef she ain't done tol' you, I ain't 
gwine tell you, kasee she got some good reason. 
'T ain't kaze she dunno. Man, suh! dey can't 
fool Sally Beshears an' dey can't fool Free Bet- 
sey." 

"Why, you must be crazy," I exclaimed, petu- 
lantly. 

"Dat des what de matter," she said, in a whis- 
per. "Or Free Betsey ain't only gone crazy; 
she 'uz bomded crazy. Dat 's it — dat 's itl " 

Of course Free Betsey, with characteristic cun- 
ning, was trying to find out what I knew (though, 
indeed, I knew nothing) of the fate of Freddy 
Bullard, so as to weave it into a rigmarole of her 
own when she came to "run " the cards. 

"If you can tell fortunes with your cards," said 
I, "you can surely tell me something of Freddy 
BuUard." 

"Not wid de kyards," she replied. "I got 
somp'n better 'n kyards." 

With that she went to a chest that stood in one 



ing the appearance of a milk 
in my hands and examined it 
it about, and weighing it in m 
fine a specimen of the kind a 
wondered to what use Free B< 
My curiosity was soon satisfit 
stone and closed both hands ov€ 
her face, and breathed on it 
Then she rubbed it briskly on 1 
it to the light. It may have 
tion, or it may have been the : 
eyes fell on the stone, but it s> 
the vaporous white flecks were 
fewer in number. But the a 
stone did not seem to satisfy I 
warmed it again by breathing u{: 
it briskly with her apron. 

"It mighty cloudy in dar," sh 

She breathed on it, and ml 

time, and held it up to the li^ 

was sure that some change had t 
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ling, but, if so, the trick was cleverly done. Free 
Betsey gazed steadfastly into the clear depths of 
the stone, mumbling something in an undertone. 
Presently she said : — 

^^A long road an' a mighty rough un. Man 
got de chil' by de han*. Sometimes dey er ridin' 
an' sometimes dey er walkin'. Sometimes de man 
tote de chil', sometimes he make 'im walk. Some- 
times dey set down on de side de road to res'." 

Free Betsey spoke slowly and hesitatingly as 
if she found difficulty in making head or tail of 
the tangle she found in the mysterious depths of 
the stone. 

"Now dey er walkin' — walk, walk, walk, — 
dodgin' in de woods when somebody come by. 
Trudge, trudge; chil' a-cr3'in', man a-cussin'. 
Miles 'pon top er miles — cross big rivers an* 
little uns — up hill an' downhill — 'cross moun- 
tains yit — way off yander de Lord knows whar. 
Bimeby dey come to er place whar some waggoners 
campin'. I see smoke, I see fire, I see de tops er 
de wagons — one, two — dozen wagons. Man an' 
chil' set down. Chil' mighty nigh dead he so 
hungy an' tired. Man slap de chil' fer to 'im 
hoi' up he head. So den! Man jine wid de 
wagons. Travel an' travel wid um. Bimeby set 
de chil' down in de road an' go oflE an' lef ' 'im. 
Man gone ! — he done gone ! Man wid black 
beard come 'long take de chil' in he arms an' 
much 'im, an' den he gi' 'im sump'n t' eat. 
Man " — she paused, turned the stone over in her 
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hands. "Done gone," she said, with a sigh. 
"De ulouda done come back." 

I took the stfltie in my haDd again, hut the 
wliite vaiioroua flecks (if tliey had e^■e^ disap- 
}>eared) had now come back, thicker, it seemed to 
tue, llian evtT. Turn the stone as I would, it 
refused to show the Itistre that it gave forth in 
Free Ilctscy's hand. This fact struck nie, but it 
gave me no reason to place any confidence in her 
power to read tlie future. Yet it gave me a 
strong sense of the impression that her apparent 
eai-ncstncAS and sincerity might make on weaker 
minds. 1 gave her a scvcn[)CDce piece, and left 
her; but liefore I had got out of hearing, she 
hollered at me this prophecy: — 

"You'll see what I tol' you, an' you'll know 
r older." 



XI. 

TWO OLD FRIENDS AND ANOTHER. 

It has been said that time moves more slowly 
in a village than elsewhere; but when a man is 
nearing his climacteric (and mine I reckoned to be 
the age of forty) it moves all too fast for him, no 
matter where Providence has stationed him. 
There were moments when I could have wished to 
stop the hands on the dial, or to do with the sea- 
sons what Joshua did with the sun — bid them to 
stand still. But even if the age of miracles was 
not past, as many claim and believe, it were a 
vain and an idle thought for an obscure country 
lawyer to hope to grow yoimger as the years went 
by or to stay the hands of time. Nor did I repine 
that this was so. Providence has given us the 
knack of accommodating ourselves to circum- 
stances, and this gift is in the nature of a fortune. 
I was a part of the vast procession, and, while I 
had my fancies, I was not averse from growing old 
with the rest. In this business I knew that I had 
the world, the planets, and the myriad stars for my 
companions, and we were all journeying along 
together fulfilling the same divine order. 
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I felt that the burden of age, rightly carried, 
was far more preciouM thiin tho vu|iurti of youth. 
The happiness of youth i» aooordiiig to iinturo; 
the rarer happiness of age ia according to philoso- 
phy. Youth has no other knowlwlgv than to soek 
its pleasure; but where experience eau extract 
content antl happiness from life, that is a gift 
above nature. And I felt lliat I had it. 

Yet I could have uiy fancies, too, an<] they did 
me no harm, 1 could fancy, when i saw Mary 
Bullanl (and I saw her ever}' day), how it might 
be if I weru younger; and if 1 dropped a nigh at 
such times, my discontent was as fleeting and as 
momentary as a gust of summer wind. 1 had but 
(o turn in my chaii' to lind diversion. 1 had but 
to pass into the street to find an ample supply of 
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The two old men were well-to-do. They owned 
land and negroes, horses and carriages; but back 
of their prosperity were the experience of the 
pioneer and the spirit of true democracy. As 
they were, so were their neighbors, for in this 
section the aristocracy of caste could hardly find 
a spot of ground on which to plant its dainty feet. 
The essence of manhood is character, and the sub- 
stance of character is integrity; and integrity 
went farther than wealth among this people. The 
two old men had the independence that cares little 
for appearances, and the spirit of economy that 
adapts itself to circumstances. I could see that 
they had taken their feet in their hands (as the 
saying is) and walked to the village, as they had 
done many times before. They seemed to have 
some joke between them, for they were chuckling 
and nudging each other at a great rate. They 
were as glad to see me as I was to see them, and 
I was very soon let into the matter of the joke 
that had convulsed them. 

Grandsir Johnny Roach had started to the vil- 
lage with the understanding that his comrade and 
neighbor. Uncle Jimmy Cosby, would follow in 
a few moments and overtake him. Once under 
way, Grandsir Johnny Roach, with the harmless 
conceit of age, made up his mind to siirprise Uncle 
Jimmy Cosby by pushing forward as rapidly as 
his legs would allow him. He was vigorous for 
all his seventy-odd years, and though the rheuma- 
tism had left him with what he called a *^game 
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knee," lie ooiild manage to move with coDBiderable 
wlerity. The result was that Uncle Jimmy Coflby 
failed to overtake him until he had reached the 
publif square. Though both were fag'^ed out 
with the uuusual exertion, they reganled it as k 
gooii joke, and seemed to enjoy it immenttety. 

"He cotib up wi' me, William, right in tlie 
aidgi' of town, an' I lay he hain't strained histielf, 
Hotlier. Well, well! It's nothin' to boast on, 
Urotfaer Coslty. I reckon I frittered away my 
wind a-eiittin' up capers in my young days, an' 
now I 'm a-payin' of the fiddler. Titer '» a turri- 
ble crii'k in uiy knee-jiut, an' a tremblin' in my 
hams if I but overdo my gait." 

"Oh, yes! I col*h up wi' 'im, William," 
remaikeil Unele Jimmy Cosby, cojnplacently. 
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*^I aUowed you had somethin' er 'nother on jour 
min', Brother Roach," Uncle Jimmy Cosby as- 
sented, ^^bekaze I hoUa'd at you from the top of 
yan hill, but you kep' a-polin'." 

"I 'm like a steer, Brother Cosby. When he 
begins to git warm in the flanks he draps his head 
an' makes fer shade an' water." 

"Well, we 're both here, Brother Roach," said 
Uncle Jimmy Cosby. "We're both here, an' 
likewise William Womum — an' what more can 
you ax than that? " 

"Nothin'," replied Grandsir Johnny Roach, 
with something like a sigh — "nothin' but a 
rockin'-cheer an' a jug of fresh buttermilk. Yit 
I lay we '11 be obleege to put up wi' a stump an' 
a tussock." 

The two old men sat silent for a while, appar- 
ently lost in thought. It was evident that my old 
friends had grave affairs to deal with. Finally 
Uncle Jimmy Cosby spoke : — 

"The days is shortenin' up. We *ve come from 
home an' it hain't taken us long, but before 
we 've been an' gone an' transacter'd a speck o' 
what little business we had, here 't is mighty nigh 
twelve o'clock." 

Grandsir Johnny Roach cast a glance upward 
at the sun. It was swift and casual, but it was 
the glance of an expert. "No, Brother Cosby, 
you 're wrong. My two eyes tell me it 's a leetle 
better 'n half arter ten. It ain't more 'n a quarter 
to eleven, if it 's as much." 
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"MayW «», Brother Roacfa; maybe ioi I'll 

iiot (li^tpute yon- One boar more or leas hsin't 

wtitb wraDgliu' over, spcshuidly on a Sat'dsy. 

Oiu' hour or three, we 've got tbe balance of the 

I (lay Ijffore iis," 

"Tlmt 's HO, Brother Cosby; that 'a so. If we 
was un a froliu uow, an' the fiddle was a-gwine, 
we 'd find two hours ami^le time for to git bappy 

At that momeut 1 heard some one singing on 
the other side of the public square. The two 
old uieu aL^o heard it, and jiaused in their aimless 
rouversatioii to listen. The singer ajipeared to 
ht; ('(lining' in the direction of the court-bouse, but 
was out of Higlit on the other side. 

"Can ytni make him out, Brother Cosby?" 
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**Not me, Brother Cosby, not me! I laugh ¥d' 
'im, but that 's bekaze I can't he'p myse'f, he 's 
so nimble wi* his tongue. Lord 'a' mercy! 
I've seed lots bigger fools in my day an' time 
than that same Jinoy Meadows." 

Jincy Meadows came around the comer of the 
court-house singing blithely. He was a lightly- 
built young fellow, apparently about twenty-five, 
quick in his movements and rather prepossessing 
in his appearance — indeed, not far from hand- 
some. I had frequently had occasion to laugh at 
his flippancies, for they often went deeper than the 
common apprehension cared to follow. Though 
he bore the reputation of a half-wit, which is a 
genteel name for a harmless limatic, he struck me 
as a young man of uncommon parts. As he came 
around the comer of the court-house, he sang:-* 

^ ' Oh/ said the peokerwood, tettin* on the fence, 
' Onoe I courted a comely wench, 

Bat she proyed fickle and from me fled, 

And ever senoe my head *■ been red.* *' 

He paused as he came upon our little group, 
bowed swiftly to me, and then turned to the two 
old men, his arms akimbo, and a comical expres- 
sion of astonishment on his face. 

"Why, the great Jiminy Craminy!" he cried, 
"What is this? The state legislater in session, 
and nobody to do the wind work! This fetches 
my dream true. I dreampt last night I was 
elected, an' 'stead of callin' on me to speak, they 
called on me to treat." 
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""We'll not ax you that, Jincy," Grandsir 
Koacli rcHpoudad with as much gravity as was bis 
to coiiiiiiaiid. 

'MVell. thiit spiles tlie dream, then," remarked 
Jini-y, "btiL'iiiisc 1 up'd and told the boys that a 
mfiuber of the legislatnr, and likewiso a Son of 
TemiwraiR't', had to be mighty kcerful about the 
platfurin hu stood on. But we 're all here, qow, 
and what a ti^am we make! Johnty. Jimpsy. and 
Jimy — wisdom, experience, and prudenoe! I 
name these names because do kind of weather will 
Bp'ile \m." 

Untlf .) immy Cosby nudged (rrandsir Roach with 
his elbow. "Jest lis'ii how that boy run;} on!" 

" Wait ! hold on I " exclaimed Jincy, holding 
his ftireliiiger waruingly. "Be right atilll 
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Jincy Meadows made a comical gesture of 
despair. ^^ There now!" he exclaimed. ^^You 
c^^'t get your wish; you teched me whilst the 
spell was on me. But I know what your wish 
was, Johncy — and yours, Jimpsy." 

The old men chuckled, but appeared to have no 
desire to challenge Jincy's occult powers. 

"What are you doin' for a livin', Jincy?" 
asked Uncle Jimmy Cosby. 

"Bridging the Oconee, Jimpsy. Have n't you 
heard about it? Why, it 's the talk of the whole 
county. I had the bridge finished last Saturday, 
but it had to be tore down." 

"Tore down! " exclaimed Unde Jimmy Cosby. 
"What for, I 'd like to know? " There was gen- 
nine interest in the tone of his voice. 

Jincy looked around carefully, as if to see that 
no one outside our little group would overhear 
him. "Don't tell anybody," he said, in a loud 
whisper. "I found a knot hole in one of the 
stringers." 

Grandsir Roach shook his head and sighed. 
Uncle Jimmy Cosby 's countenance fell. "Well, 
well, well!" said one, and "Well, well, well!" 
echoed the other. 

I was so charmed with this unique method of 
throwing an insurmountable barrier across the 
path of inquisitiveness, that I resolved to test the 
young man's abUity farther. 

"Jincy," said I, "what were our two friends 
wishing just now?" In an instant I regretted 
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tlie question, but it was too late. Jincy Meadows 
wliirleil on his boot-lioel and, quick as a flash, 
replieil : — 

"Thi'v were wishing they knew whore Maadj 
Satterlue U, and how she is getting ou. Now, 
Johni-y auil .limiiHy! fuir and square ! " His face 
was flushed a little, aud there was an eager gleam 
in hb eye that I had missed before, 

"Well, .sir," replied Grandoir Roaeh, s]>oakin|f 
slowly and "ith emi)haflt9, "uther you hyeam me 
a-thinkin" nr you 're a witch for guessin'. Them 
thoughts w:fi in my min'." 

"An" lihiwise in mine," assented Uncle Jimmy, 

"Now that ia queer," said 1, " Mandy Satter- 
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only her 'n, but of hunderds an' tiiousan's, fer the 
way 18 liter'Uy strowd wi' traps an' pitfalls." 

While Grandsir Roach's embarrassment showed 
painfully in his voice and manner, and while he 
¥ras speaking, Jincy Meadows was walking about 
in a quick, restless way. 

"Yes, Mandy is well," I responded. 

"Well, sir," said Grandsir Roach with a dis- 
play of feeling that rarely comes to the surface in 
age, "when next you see Mandy Satterlee, tell 
her that Grandsir Roadi axed arter her perticu- 
lar, an' said God bless her! " 

"An' tell her that her Uncle Jinmiy Cosby said 
Amen! to that," remarked that individual with 
unction. 

"Johncy an' Jimpsy, what word shall I send 
her? " cried Jincy Meadows. "I can crack jokes 
with you all day, but when it comes to Mandy, 
my head's in a whirl. My mind flutters like a 
rag in the wind." 

Grandsir Roach came to the rescue. "Tell 
Mandy," said he, with the simple dignity that 
only age can easily and unconsciously assume, 
"that you met three of her old-time friends who 
ain't fergot her. Call out the'r names plump an' 
plain, an' tell her that they axed arter her an' 
said God bless her! " 

"Why not come with me and see her?" I 
asked before Jincy Meadows could say a word. 
"Surely she would be glad to see her old friends 
who still take an interest in her. Come I " 
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^ Tlie nhiclrBihw mamed th« old U«« dait| 
And like to have broke the gtw-hawk*! heart. 
The wedding took place in the fiboest weather, 
And soddng was left of the bride but a feather. 

^^Well, Jiney, yoa know your own notions 
better 'n we do/' remarked Grandsir Roach, in a 
kindly, soothing way. ^^ We'll tell Mandy we 
seed you, but what else to say I don't know." 

*^ Jest tell her I 'm the same old Jincy, good- 
for-nothin' and no account. That'll please her 
jest as well as anything." 

The young man's tone was so peculiar that I 
looked at him narrowly, and saw that his counte- 
nance had lost the happy-go-lucky expression it 
usually wore. Instead, he was frowning as if his 
thoughts were anything but pleasant. At the 
comer we left him, and as we entered the gate 
that opened on the little porch in front of my 
room, I looked back and saw him whittling away 
with his pocket knife on the tree-box, against 
which he was leaning. He was not the gay figure 
I had laughed at a quarter of an hour earlier. 

It was with some misgivings that I introduced 
Grandsir Roach and Uncle Jimmy Cosby under 
our roof on their present mission ; but their com- 
ing was at my invitation, and their age, their 
standing in the county, and their interest in 
Mandy Satterlee all pleaded mightily in their 
behalf. What I dreaded was the reception that 
sister Jane might accord them. If it occurred to 
her mind that they had come out of mere curios^- 
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ity, or for the purpose of placing upcn Mand; a 
liurden of ]ierfuuctory and therefore useless advice, 
tihf ntmlil not hesitate to send them about their 
liiisiufss Mith their eara tingling. In view of such 
an fuiLTgiui'y, I determined to leave the two old 
luen m my r'>oni and send Mandy to tlieni. Ae- 
eottlmgh I plaowl chairs for them, beggeil them 
ii-f iiiuki' ihi'mst'lvea entirely at home, and excused 
mysi'lf while I went to inform Maody of their 
presence. 



xn. 

THE MANTLE OF CHABITT. 

I HOPED to find Mandy Satterlee in the kitchen, 
but she was sitting in sister Jane's room. 

"Mandy," said I, "two of your old friends 
have called to see you." 

She looked at sister Jane with a startled expres- 
sion on her face. "I wonder what they want wi* 
me!" she exclaimed. "I ain't got no friends 
that 'd take the trouble to call on me — not that 
I know of." 

"Who are they, William?" inquired sister 
Jane, in a severe tone. 

"Grandsir Eoach and Uncle Jimmy Cosby," 
I replied. The startled expression went out of 
Mandy's face, but a contraction of her eyebrows 
showed she was puzzled. 

"Old Johnny Roach!" exclaimed sister Jane. 
"Why, I thought he 'd been translated and trans- 
mogrified too long ago to talk about. What do 
they want with Mandy? " 

"Merely to see her," I explained. "They are 
old friends, and they seem to take an interest in 
her." 

"Well, I hope we ain't to have the Greorgy 
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inilitiii tronjiiii" in here the oext timo tLere's a 
•ji'UtTiil iniiriter; that's wliat I hope. Whore'- 
lioiits iliil yoii k'.ive 'em'.' In your room; well, 
tfU '<'iii to 4liukL' the mud uff tlunr buffs aiid come 
iti hrrv. If tlicy 're so kfiou to see Mand^, here 's 
l!ir [lUi-e (.1 SL't' her." 

I wfiit l).ii-k anil in^'ited Grandsir Roach and 
Undo .liiniiiy Cosby into sister Jane's room. 
They haii Imth known ns from childhood, but o£ 
late yc:iis they liad been ray sister only at rare 
iiiterviils. 

(iT;mil-ir Knafh entered tlie room and looked 
around. Maiidy had withdrawn to jirimit a little, 
an women will do, no matter how thtiir minds 
may !>'■ im-kL-d with troiiljle. 

'■ Wh>T.. -s .lani-? " Grnndsir lioa.'h a^ked, l>ow. 
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its deftness lay in its unexpectedness. It was so 
clearly the inspiration of the moment, that sister 
Jane was mightily pleased, as I conld see. 

"This here 's Jimmy Cosby, Jane; shorely you 
ain't gone an' forgot Jinmiy," Grandsir Roach 
went on. "Me an' Brother Cosby has been close 
neighbors for now gwine on fifty year." 

"Why, of course I haven't forgotten Uncle 
Jimmy," said sister Jane, shaking his hand« 
"How could I? I used to ride his horse to water 
court-week." 

"That's a fact — that's a fact, Jane," Unde 
Jimmy assented. "Many an' many's the time 
you use to ride my boss to water when you was 
a little bit of a gal. I was mighty much obleeg^ 
to you, an' yit many 's the time I 've been afeared 
you 'd fall off an' hui't yourse'f ." 

"Yes, an' she 'd 'a' rid my boss to water if it 
hadn't but 'a' been a mule," remarked Grrandsir 
Roach with a chuckle. "She was a right smart 
of a tomboy, Jane was, but she draw'd the line at 
mules." 

"An' I don't blame her a bit," Uncle Jimmy 
put in, "not narry single bit. They hain't no- 
body under the sun can git the bulge on a mule 
'oeptin' it's a nigger. They know one another 
'crost a fifty acre lot." 

"An' don't you mind. Brother Cosby," twud 
Grandsir Roach, chuckling more than ever, "that 
Jane was so little that when she taken your boss 
to water, she rid straddle? " 
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"Yi-8. sir — she did!" exclaimed Uncle Jimniy 
Cosliy, "bho certainly did. It had e'en about 
drapju-'il out 'n my miu'. If I hadn't saw it, an* 
ha<l to hv toltl of itt I never would believe it. 
Jio, sir, never.'" 

Whereupon the two oW men laughed heartily, 
an<I, ^ttii>iigh sitfter Jane langlied heartily, too, 
I noticed .sin- Wiia very re<l in the face as she 
])laccd cliairs for our gueitts and begged them to 
be Heat«fl. 

"We'rt- plad to see you, Jane, mighty glad," 
said (inuidsir lioach, "but we called more speafa- 
ually fur to eee Mandy Satterlee. I fully expected 
to tM-e Iiei- settin' here," 

Promjitly upon the mention of her name Mandy 
[ijMiirerl in the doorway and stooil there. Her 
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of the doorway with her hand, and then, with the 
cry of a frightened child, threw her arms around 
Grandsir Roach's neck. When she raised her 
head the color had returned to her cheeks, and 
she was weeping. Still weeping, she ran from 
Grandsir Koach to Uncle Jimmy Cosby, and by 
the time she had so far recovered herself as to be 
able to talk, the two old men were wiping their 
eyes and snaffling as if they had suddenly been 
overtaken by acute summer colds. 

It is the privilege of age and of womanhood to 
think no shame of the display of those intimate 
emotions that are the spring of human love and 
duty, and these old men and this young woman 
made no effort whatsoever to conceal their feel- 
ings. Sister Jane went about the room pretend- 
ing to arrange things, the better to hide her agita- 
tion. She even went so far as to knock over the 
candlestick, which was no easy thing to do. The 
clatter made by this accident (for the candlestick 
fell from the mantel to the hearth, and the dent 
made in it is there to this day) acted somewhat as 
a restorative. 

"I declar' I hain't been kotch a-blubberin' like 
this sence — well, not sence I dunno when," said 
Grandsir Roach, "I reckon maybe we're gittin* 
ol' an' fibble-minded. Brother Cosby." 

** Maybe so. Brother Roach," replied Uncle 
Jimmy Cosby, "but I allowed it was bekaze we 
hain't saw Mandy in sech a long time, an' we use 
to see her off an' on forty times a day* She was 
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I in -ia' uut, out an' in, eonstmnUy," Uncle J'aaMxj 
went on, lu'atiag himM:Lf unce more — an example 
thai WOE fdlluwt'd by all. "If she wu'n't a-comin' 
u-gwiae; an' not a bit vr trouble, not Uie 
I least bit, Jfl»; could Uiaae aii' yit not pester." 

"That's the fact truth," rvmai'ketl GrandMr 

J Koat.'h — "it shoi-ely is. It's the way of sooe 

gals," he wftit oil, turning to me. "They can 

ha altera in tlu' wuy apperifntly an' yit not peater 

I you. Au' now shu; has been gone gwiuc on a year 

u- Hi-i'h a muUer. ' 

I viiis in tlie habit of noticing tritles, and it 

I struck nif as curiuu& that although M&ndy waa 

pr*jsi:ut in tlic flesli. tbu old uien tulked about her 

I as if she vn-ix- :ibsent. 

linikin' well, oncommon well," Bug- 
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say. An' I says to Brother Cosby, says I, ^ Bro- 
ther Cosby, you watch Mandy — watch her right 
close, -an' see if she don't up an' ax arter her 
Aunt Sally the minnit she lays eyes on me.' I 
leave it to Brother Cosby if I did n't." 

^'He said them very identical words," responded 
Uncle Jimmy, as solemnly as if the matter was of 
the gravest possible moment. '^An' I says to 
him, says I, as plain as ever I spoke in my life, 
' Brother Koaeh,' says I, ^ keep your two eyes on 
Mandy an' see if she don't make quick inquire- 
ments arter her aunt Prue,' says I. Did n't I say 
them words, Brother Boach ? '' 

" Identically — word for word," Grandsir Roach 
promptly assented. ^^Sally's my wife," he turned 
to me to explain, ^^an' Prue 's his'n. They hain't 
no manner erkin to Mandy, but they 're lots closer 
kin on that account." 

"Aig-zackly sol" said Uncle Jimmy Cosby; 
he spoke deliberately and slowly so as to give the 
proper emphasis. 

Mandy laughed shyly, with a blush of pleasure 
on her cheeks, and no wonder. It had been long 
since such kindly words had faUen on her ears. 
"You hain't told me how they are yit," Mandy 
protested. 

"Well as common — well as common," replied 
Grandsir Boach, with a sigh. "01* age is 
a-creepin' <hi. Not that they're cripple; no, oh 
no I They git about same as ever, but they ain't 
nigh as soople as they was ; not nigh. But they 'r« 
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i-"iistaiitly a-fumplttinin'. Your Aunt Sally cao't 
liLive :i iiclii' Iiut what your Aunt Pnie can match 
it wi' a [lain; iin" your Aunt Prue can't have a 
ti'tch er jmfiunoiiy but what your Aunt Sally 'il 
have a letch lt phwisy. I leave it to Brother 
Coaby thfiv, if it hain't so. He's settin' whar 
\w I'aii .-onl'inrLct me." 

"That's theinl" exclaimed Uncle Jimmy 
Cosby. 

"Oh. I can see 'em now! " cried Mandy, clasp- 
ing her b:uids together tightly. "Aunt Sally 
:i-WL-:iviir eih' f|uar'liu' when the threat! broke, or 
when thi! sk'vs woulilu't work; an' Aunt Prue 
atiooiii' tlie cliiifens out'n the gi'arden an' siwin' 
the dii^'H 'in the pi^'s. au' Aunt S:illy a-hollerin' 
at N'iincv, thi.' Iionsc ^a\\ an' Aunt Pnm a-holler- 
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**It hain't been so mighty long ago, honey/' 
said Grrandsir Roach, ^^when your Aunt Prue an* 
Brother Cosby picked up an' come over to our 
house — le' me see: wa'n't it last Sunday night, 
Brother Cosby ? Yes — last Sunday night. Your 
Aunt Sally an' your Aunt l^rue is constant 
a-gfwine an' a-comin', but it hain't so mighiy 
often that Brother Cosby, thar, an' me picks up 
an' goes wi' 'em. But your Aunt Prue come last 
Sunday night, an' Brother Cosby, thar, come wi' 
'er. Now when me an' Brother Cosby strike up 
wi' one another, an' hain't got nothin' better for 
to do than to smoke our pipes, we most allers 
in giner'lly gits tangled up on politics an' sech 
matters. Brother Cosby's a dimercrat an' I 'm a 
whig. He wants to run the country one way an' 
I want to run it another, an' so we argy, an' argy 
as hot as pepper, an' uther he gits mad or I fly 
up like a fool — an' that, too, when they hain't 
no more chance of uther one a-runnin' the coun- 
try than they is of his jumpin' to the moon. If 
politics wa'n't hatched for to kick up a flurry 
betwixt neighbors, I dimno what they was hatched 
for, danged if I do ! 

'^But last Sunday night, as luck woidd have 
it," Grandsir Roach went on, "politics wa'n't 
brung up betwixt us. We sot an' smoked an' 
listened at the wimmin a-gwine on. Your Aunt 
Prue had saw some new-fangled bonnet some'rs er 
nother, an' she sot right flat-footed in her cheer 
thar an' pictur'd out to your Aunt Sally ev'ry 
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•n\ an' all the itinflutenieiits that 
I winked at Brother Coslqr 



flower all' fitliiei 
theconsiini liado 

an' hf wiiiki''! at me, as we sot a-mnokin' 
a-lis'iiin'. Tb'-n, not to be ontdone, your Avnt 
Sally, she nji '<i an' tol' yonr Aunt Pnie about 
a nrw fnwli shi* sfed xonie 'oinan er notlier have 
on, flii" tlmr they had it uy nn' down. Sech a 
frm-k I iiin't liyt^tim t«ll on in many a long day 
befor-'. It had purtr, flowin' slei-veo, an' d*e 
waiwt w!iH I'lit bias, so your Aiuit Sally said, an 
tht-re was a Ptn^ak cr ribbin here an' a stripe of 
yallir triuiniin" thar, an' the skyirt was g«tbet«d 
so, an' linii.l nin down the sides. An' * whar- 
boiils w;i^i ihf jilaeket?' says yonr Aunt Pnie. 
an" ' "T w.i'i t>'i't"tally hid out 'n night,' says yonr 
Aimt S;illy. Tliat 's the way they run on with 
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file wimmen squared aroun' an' looked at me an' 
then looked in the fireplace. You mind that 
oheer you use to set in, don't you, honey? The 
one what was so high that I had to saw the legs 
ofiE so you could make your feet tech the floor? " 

^'That was when I was a little gal," remarked 
Mandy. 

"That's so, honey," Grandsir Roach went on, 
**but you never sot in no other cheer, not in my 
house, less'n you was a-settin' at the dinner-table. 
WeU, thar sot your cheer in the comder whar it 
allers sets at. Your Aunt Sally looked at it an' 
sorter draw'd a long breath, an' says, says she, 
^ Thar sets her cheer. It looks like it 's a-waitin' 
for her to come back,' says she." 

"Oh, did she say that?" cried Mandy. "TeU 
her I love her more an' more the older I git." 

"Them vras her words," said Uncle Jimmy 
Cosby, with more gravily than ever. 

"Jes' so!" Grandsir Roach went on — "jes* 
so! It 's like I tell you. But that ain't all. Your 
Aunt Prue she looks over at the cheer, an' ups an' 
says, says she, ' I ain't got no cheer f er Mandy in 
pertickler, but they 're all her'n ef she '11 come an' 
set in 'em. They 're all her'n,' says she, ^ an' the 
Lord knows my heart jest natchully yearns arter 
that gaL Day or night,' says she, * no matter how 
she comes, no matter when she comes, no matter 
whichaway she comes, my arms is open for her,' 
says she*" 

" Woid for word that was what she said," t^ 
marked Uncle Jimmy Cosby. 
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'- Oh, I love 'em both," said Mandy, almost in 
a wht'i]>er. Her voice was husky, and to hide her 
tiL'.'irb sh*.' tiinied sidewiae, threw her arms on tbe 
liaek uf \\vr ebair and hid her face id her biwds. 

"Yesaiim au' j'es, sir!" exclaimed Grandsir 
Roach, nodding first to sister Jaiie and then to 
me; "that s the way it h.-ip]>eued. An' then we 
all sot rij^ht still an' looked in the fire, an" all 
n-tbinkiii' un' ii-thiiikin' 'bout Mandy Satterlee. 
Terreckly, your Auut Sally upa an' says, says she, 
'The st'ttlemetit haiu't what it use to be when 
Xlaudy wii.s iiroiin'. She M come a-ninnin',' saya 
she, • !i[i' jir-,il> me 'roun' the neck an' ^' me a good 
liu,' mo.st fiiit: 1 kuow'd who under the blue cano- 
liii.'S it was,' says aht, ■ au" wlieu it come to fiUin' 
li-y>. lier liugers was nimble :is a gray s]>ider's 
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it 's but a step ; little better 'n a quarter of a mile 
— the fire had kinder died out on the h'ath, an' 80, 
jest as natchual as you please, I sot to work to 
kindle a light. I got me a light-'ud knot whar I 
allers keep 'em, an' then I got down on my knees 
an' blow'd, an' blow'd tell it looked like I could n't 
blow no more, an' all that time I did n't hear your 
Aunt Prue make a sign of fuss. I come mighty 
nigh a-losin' both my mind an' my temper, the 
fire was so hard for to kindle ; an' bimeby I says 
to your Aunt Prue, says I, * Ma ! ' — I allers call 
her ma sence we had childun an' lost 'em — I hol- 
la'd out, I did, ^ Ma, what in the Nation do you 
reckon has got into the fire ? ' says I. Yit not a 
sign of a soun' did she make, so I allowed she had 
gone into the next room, or maybe in the kitchen. 
Then I took my ol' wool hat an' fetched the h'ath 
a swipe or two, an' the blaze sprung up so sudden 
that I most fanned it out ag'in before I could 
ketch my ban'. I looked up an' there was your 
Aunt Prue a-standin' right at me, an' she had her 
hankcher out a-cryin'. 

" ' Why, ma,' says I, ' what on the roun' earth 's 
the matter ? ' bekaze it hain't so mighty often you 
see your Aunt Prue a^ryin' that a-way. I says, 
says I, * You 're nervious, ma, an' you better go to 
bed.' An' then," — Uncle Jimmy Cosby paused 
here to chuckle — " an' then she flew up like wim- 
men will. * I hain't no more nervious than you,' 
says she, ' an' I '11 go to bed when I git good an' 
ready. It 's come to a mighty purty pass when I 
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^You can't wear your welcome out in this 
bouse," said my sbter ^th more earoestness th»a 
I had seen her display toward people with whom 
she was not intimate. 

'^ I thank you kindly, Jane ; I do from the bot- 
tom of my heart," Grandsir Koach responded. He 
turned again to Mandy. ^^ Honey, when you git 
w'ary an' tired, you know whar to come. When 
you git homesick " — 

^^ Oh, I 'm allers homesiok ! " cried Mandy. 
^ Day an' night, night an' day." 

^ That 's a great compliment to me," said sister 
Jane, trying to give a lighter turn to the conversar 
tion. 

For answer, Mandy ran and seized sister Jane 
in her strong arms. ^ I love you as well as I ever 
did anybody," she sobbed. ^^ Nobody in the w<Mrld 
has done more for me than what you've done* 
Oh, please don't talk that away." 

Sister Jane petted and consoled the poor 
girl much as if she had been a child, and as effect- 
ually. 

^^ We left Jincy Meadows out thar," remarked 
Undo Jimmy Cosby, " an' we 've got to be 
agwine." 

" How is Jincy ? " asked Mandy. 

^'Well as common — e'en about the same ol' 
Jincy — full of queer notions. If you want to see 
him " — Uncle Jimmy paused, and stood waiting. 

^^Not now," said Mandy, ^^not now; maybe 
never — I dunno." 
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" That 11 be a migbt; hard tale to tell Jidc}-. 
I lioney," suggests! Grandsir Roach. 

" I 11 think — I can't teU." cried Mandy, Ktsad- 
j irresolute. " Some time — but not now. Oh, 
I hain't titteo for Jinoy to be a peeteriu' htsse'f 
'Ion- of." 

" Bless yotir heart, honcT," said Grandsir Roach 
with a ehii'klf, " it don't pester Jiucy the least hit 
iu the worl'. I '11 tf 11 'iin for to come see yoa 
I some day when you "re feelin' well" 

Tiii;D tlie two old men took their leave of Msndy 
I and sister Jane. As I went with them to the 
I outer door I remarked to Grandsir Koach : — 

"You and Uncle Jimmy Cosby certainly know 
I how to deal out ehsirity. ' 

■■Charity I ' fxelaimed Grandsir Roach. "Why, 
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After that, I noticed that Mandy went about 
the business she had taken on herself much more 
cheerfully. She had a knack of singing from the 
first, but I had f oimd out long ago that it was the 
result of habit rather than of mental exaltation. 
I had remarked on her singing one day when she 
looked at me with surprise. 

" La ! was I singin' ? " she asked. " I did n't 
know it, an' I 'm mighty certain I don't feel much 
like singin'. I reckon you an' Miss Jane take me 
to be a mighty quare creetur." 

But in a short while I heard her singing again, 
and then I knew it was a habit that afforded some 
relief from her distracted thoughts, such as I was 
sure she had. I had seen the evidence of it too 
often to doubt it. Yet her songs were a shade 
blither, it seemed to me, after the visit of Grandsir 
Boach and Uncle Jimmy Cosby ; and I thought 
there was a brightness about her that had been 
lacking before. But I could not be sure, for sister 
Jane had charged such wild extravagance to my 
imagination that I was sometimes inclined to doubt 
the evidence of my own eyes. But in this matter 
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I 1 had Klil)^ :is a. witDcss, for that atoat toddlerwas 
I tttariti^ -.it ine uiiu day, not long after the viait of 
I Munilv's two uld. friuttds, whea he Buddenly r»- 
irk<'.l ; — 

■■ .Muruniy ling now. Fwen mo git feepy, she 
n't ky 110 mo. Ilcr tiii^," The solumaity of 
is rt'iuaj-k was shattered when Klibs foUowed it 
I almost iiimii'ili^itcly with a dire threat and propbe- 
I Bteil it-* reiuhs. " Jle dine ter tut off Tommy tat'a 
I tail. D''n Nanny Daiie wiil tut off my wears." 
I Which, lieing iutt'rpreteil fairfy and fully, waa as 
as to say that Ktibs intei^jed to cut off 
I Tommy Tinkliis's tail, a crime that would be pan- 
I ished f>y th.- h.ss of Klibs's ears. 

) I saiil tu liim as solemnly an I wjidd that it 
i\ lie «,-ll t.. ^^ilve his .'ars hy allowinj,' the cat 
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tion in proportion to his ability to flatter as by 
confirming our views or agreeing with our opin- 
ions. 

It is not to be supposed that Klibs, the baby, 
was as viciously disposed as his conversation would 
lead one to suspect. He had been told not to 
worry the cat, not to play with the scissors, and 
not to break the looking-glass ; and, like our first 
parents in the garden, his mind dwelt on that 
which he was forbidden to do. In fact, the inter- 
diction he regarded as a suggestion, and, young as 
he was, his ^^ finners " (as he called them) ached 
and itched to go about getting the scissors to cut 
the cat's tail off : and when that was impossible he 
wanted to see the mirror broken by some other 
hand. Here was the old Adam over again ; and 
so plain a case that it confirmed the suspicion in 
my mind that the original Adam, not being will- 
ing to assume the responsibility, begged mother 
Eve to pluck the apple and taste it on the sly. 

As may be supposed, the baby had thrived won- 
derfully. Without a special nurse, it grew to be 
an independent youngster, and having no other 
children to play with, it took on older ways than 
most youngsters have, and came to be very preco- 
cious. Nevertheless it may be said of Klibs that 
he never knew what real life and enjoyment was 
until Free Betsey came to see her young mistress, 
which she did shortly after the episode that has 
already been described. Mandy Satterlee, know- 
ing Free Betsey of old, had all confidence in her 
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tn I ^t worthiness. Indeed, when tbe negro womAB 
took iliu L'liilil iu Ler amis and wa« gone for half s 
d;iv, Jis smiiu'tiincs liappenvd. ^landy betrayed lew 
nneasiness ihnn did sister Jane, who was constantly 
ruiinin;; to the litlle gate ami looking up and down 
til.- street. Morf than onee I could see that sister 
.1,-iiK- «-;is init;it'Hl with Mandy for not sharing faer 
iiii\ietv aluint ihi- child. 

Ou.e I hear.! her s.iy, "ni be hound, if I had 
a riiilii I would n't tni^t it to no old nigger trollop 
and kt lit r U-U- it off, voii don't know where, and 

kcq>ir Inlf tliftdav." 

To ^^ hi. 1, Mai.dy re|>lifd : " Veil, if you know 'd 
Maiiiiiiy U. t^fv as w.-ll a* I do ynu woidd n't let 

it ]ii.-iU'r your mind a luimiit — not a hlesaed 
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and desired to introduce himself, or whether he 
was merely exploring the nook because it presented 
new possibilities of mischief, it is impossible to 
say. All that is clearly known is that there was 
a tremendous noise of squalling, and flapping, and 
fluttering. Free Betsey was on hand before the 
old gray goose could do any serious damage with 
her strong beak and wings, but the incident exer- 
cised a wholesome influence over Klibs that lasted 
many months. As sister Jane dryly remarked, 
when she came to appreciate the hiunor of the 
affair, ^^ Klibs came home sober for the first time 
in many weeks." 

We laughed heartily when Free Betsey gave 
her version of the event, remarking among other 
things that the baby was too badly frightened or 
too much astonished to cry. Klibs listened to the 
narration with a solemn air that was too funny to 
admit of description. When Free Betsey paused, 
he toddled to the middle of the floor and stood 
there a moment gravely regarding us. When he 
spoke it was to the point. 

" Doose say sh-h-h ! " then he waved his chubby 
hands up and down and ran about with his mouth 
open to show how demon-like the attack had 
been. He concluded the pantomime by flopping 
down on the floor and rolling over and over to show 
by what shrewd antics he had escaped annihilation. 
Then he sat up and gave us the owl-like stare that 
always preceded his efforts to engage in conversa- 
tion* 
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" Niinuy Dime dine tat ol' doose's fiDnen off," 
Ite rc'inarkt-il. adding: " M^ by&ke ol' doove't 
'ookin-ilass ; nic- tut 'im tail off wif de tmers." 

\V liL'n-ui>on sister Jane swooped down upon him, 
liftfd him in her arms, and proceeded to '* hug him 
to death," a thn-at slie often ninde. "You pr«- 
eiuiia oiiiltl ! " she exchiimed. "That old gray 
goose shan't treiit jou im — Nanny Dane will out 
off ttie olrl px)se"M fingers, and you shall cut oS 
her t;iil wiili tlie sciwont," with much more to tlw 
same ef¥i.-i't. t^Dme of it untranslatable. 

KlibsH ail tfi'Uture with the old gray grxtae WU 
Vfiy fiii'tim itr ill many respects. It waa astron^ 
sniiri'e ul' ilisi-i]iline, aa we shortly fonnd out. If 
he stiirtc'd 1" i;ii wherp he had IwH-n told not to go, 
.111 .'iiniliiii'' he had boon told not to do. we 
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Jinoy Meadows standing on the litUe poroh. He 
was better dressed than usual, but his face wore an 
expression of extreme embarrassment 

''Sh-h-h!" he whispered. "" Don't holla my 
name out loud* I knocked and then I got ready 
to run, but before I could jump off the porch you 
opened the door* Why, you must 'a' been standin' 
right there ready and waitin\** 

^^Come in — come in," I said, with as much 
hospitality as I could muster at the moment. 
"What is the matter?" 

" Don't holla so loud," Jincy protested. ** Why, 
they can hear you on the fur side of town, much 
less in the house." 

" I 'm not talking above a breath," I explained. 

'^ Maybe not," remarked Jincy with a comical 
air of trepidation, '^ but to a skeer'd man it soimds 
like thunder." 

** Come in," I insisted. 

"Well, don't shet the door too tight," said 
Jincy. " I 'm two minds whether to stay or 
whether to cut and run. Leave the door on the 
crack, for if I was to hear a bug hit agin the wall 
I 'd make a break." 

" Well, there is nothing here to hurt you, 
Jincy," I remarked, determined to humor his 
whims* 

"That's the trouble," he explained, "I don't 
mind knockin' and bein' knocked ; I 'm allers the 
skeerdest when there 's nothin' to be skeer'd at" 

" Very well," said I, " if you want to be fright- 



break and run. if anybody had ' 
minnits ago that I 'd be arsettin' up 
said they was the biggest liars on \ 
earth. And yit I laid off for to a 
I loped out from home." 

^^ Well, you are all dressed up/ 
^If I had met you on the street, 
said to myself, ^ There goes a youn 
on paying a caU.' " 

"Would you now?" inquired J 
grin spreading over his face. " ^ 
dang I You 'd *a' saw me and 'a' kn 
that 's jest the trouble," he went on 
chair a little closer to mine. " I doi 
fool notion made me fling on this Si 
makes me feel like pitehin' out and 
church or other. I ain't met a man h 
what I expected him to pop his whip 
a scriptur' text. It 's the cloze ; n< 
cloze. I says to myself, when I put 
go call on Mandy Satterlee.' Then 
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and then walk off as big as anybody.' Did yon 
leely hear me knock, or was you comin' out on 
your own hook ? " he asked. 

" Of course I heard you knock," said I. " It 
sounded as though some one were trying to batter 
the door down." 

He doubled his fist and looked at it apparently 
with great curiosity. Then he spread out bis hand 
on his knee and viewed it critically. It was not 
an ugly hand by any means, having known very 
little hard work. 

^^ That hand 's lots too heavy," he remarked ; 
*' lots too heavy for the rest of my body. I hit 
that door as light as I could to save my life* 
But, shucks ! my luck *s on the wrong side of the 
fence, and it 's a fence I can't climb, jiunp, nor 
creep through." 

'^ You wanted to come without being seen, and 
knock without being heard," I suggested. 

" That 's it ; you 've hit the nail plum' on the 
head. I jest wanted to make like I 'd been and 
called on Mandy. You know how the boys play. 
They stracldle a cornstalk, or a broom-handle, and 
it '8 eveiy bit and grain as good as a horse to them. 
I wanted to play like I 'd come and axed after 
Mandy, and I 've gone and made it too natchal. 
I 'd 'a' done jest as well, and I 'd 'a' felt a dang 
sight better, if I 'd 'a' stopped at the comer and 
sent my thoughts in 'stead of me." 

Now, strange as it may appear, the humor of 
the lad jumped qneerly with mine. I had lived 
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hia e.v[>i'rI?Due over s tbous&nil tliuea, but Ittd 
never cunietl it to the poiut of knocking at tbe 
(tuiir. 1 liail oat in my aong room and sent mj 
tlKni-hls out — my thoughts that were aa swift of 
foot tliiit tliey coiild travel aoroas the garden in an 
in^t^iit, and so light of hand that they could knock 
at a wiiiduw I knew and make do more noiae than 
a liakL- of tlilMtJe down. I knew that if tht) lad 
Iwfuie nie \v.\A the whimsies, the same trouble had 
seiei'd lue, the diSei-eoce being that I was more 
s'-^TK^tivi-, or more diplomatic, to life a pleasanter 
|ilira>u. A II this pasaed through my mind while 
Jiiii'v Mi-a<lowa was talking. 

■' \Vi.-II, w all play at the [^ame of make-beliere 
mme or l —*, " I s^d. *' I know of uoUiing more 
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at his watoh, wliieb was a Tery fine one, and rose 
hurriedly. ^^ I must go," he said ; ^^ it 's a quarter 
of an hour later than it was a while ago, and I 've 
got a special appointment with myself on the other 
side of town." 

^*' I think Mandy would be glad to see you," I 
•suggested ; ^^ but if you are obliged to go, why that 
is another matter. What message shall I give to 
her?" 

But I had no need to carry a message, nor Jincy 
time to invent one, for, as I spoke, the inner door 
opened, and Mandy herself came into the room. 
The surprise was mutuaL Jincy backed and 
bowed, and made as awkward appearance as pos- 
sible. Mandy blushed furiously, whether with 
pleasure or with sheer embarrassment it was im« 
possible to say. Being a woman, however, she 
was the first to recover her self-possession. 

" Why, howdy, Jincy ? " she said cordially, and 
yet somewhat coolly, seeing that Jincy and she 
had known each other all their lives. Jincy took 
her extended hand, and shook it with formal po- 
liteness. 

^^I was jest a-talkin' with the squire, here," 
Jincy hammered. 

" How 's ever'body an' everything ? " Mandy 
asked, instinctively looking at her reflection in the 
glass door of one of the book-cases. 

" Well, speakin' one way," replied Jincy, ** ever'- 
body an' ever'thing is gittin' on tollable well ; an' 
speakin' ano^r way, they ain't g^ittin' on so welL'' 
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■' Iliiw s ihat?" MaD<ly uiqair«d, giving him s 
quk'k ylaiice, 

'■ E:isy iiiougb." answered Jint'y, recovering his 
equaiiiiiiity buiiicwLat. " Some 'a rambled, some 'a 
amMt-il, suine 's took to their bed, an' some 'b 
deail. " t 

I wonderc'il if Mandy, perhaps witb a keener 
apprilifiisiou iu this matter than mine, could 
umli^rstuiiil what this lad was driving at. She 
Iau<;hi-<1, iind was about to say something, when 
eistiT JaiiL' walketl in. 

" Well, the LordV mercy!" she cried, "what*« 
all lliis .' Ami Jiney Meadows, too 1 WhVi Jinoy, 
I ain't hi'i'ti yiiu in a coiiirs age — uot since the 
day you ^a^.it'il me in the stret^t aiul I made yoor 
daddy >ii;ink v>ii for it. That 'a wliat you got for 
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in my room, Mandy, and if William and Jinqy 
like hunting us up, why, they can do so — espe- 
cially Jincy." 

" Well 'm, I 've got some business on t' other 
side of town," explained Jincy, " and I reckon I 'd 
better go and 'tend to it." 

'^ Business, Jincy? " exclaimed sister Jane, with 
good-humored scorn. " Why, you never had a 
scrimption of business in all your bom days. 
Come in my room and tell me all the news." 

Sister Jane was a constant surprise to me, as 
all women are to those who try to please them, but 
nothing she ever did (except on a later occasion) 
was more surprising to me than her attitude to- 
ward Jincy Meadows. I traced it to her goodness 
of heart, for Jincy had the reputation of a ne'er- 
do-well, and was in fact leading a roving and aim- 
less existence, though, as I have said, his father, 
Larkin Meadows, was well to do, owning a fine 
plantation and many negroes. The majority of 
people thought Jincy was a half-wit and a vaga* 
bond, and only a few suspected that the lad had a 
mind gifted above the co^on. 

With an embarrassment that was almost painful 
to witness, Jincy followed sister Jane and Mandy. 
He tried to relieve his feelings by turning and 
winking at me in the most solemn manner as I fol- 
lowed the three down the hallway. But I coidd 
see that this attempt at comic by-play was futile. 
It was far from relieving his feelings. He had 
evidently stumbled into a predicament (if it could 
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Sister Jnne laaghed beartilf and then grew 
solemn. " So the; say you 're a fool, do Uwy, 
Jincy'.' Wtll, I wish all the people I know bad a» 
mtieh ^n»e an you've got. I'd like 'em loti 
better 'a I <1.).' 

" Will 'm. it 'h ao eaxy to have what folks call 
ttensc, that I i:i.-i' my mind by pUj-in' the fool-" 

Mancly lair^'heii at tbi« remark, l>ut there waa a 
touch of iiric;i4incHs in her luanner, for at that 
DioiiK'Dt Klili- mfirchcd id, accompanied by Tommy 
Tiiikiii-'. The baby stationed himself by sister 
Jhii>-~» knee and stnred nolemnly at Jinoy. **Oo 
ilat, N'uuny D.ini' .' " lie asked. 

"Old Zip (''wn!" replied Jincy so suddenly 
that Klibs n-tnnted behind sister Jane's chair, and 
fniin tlint cni^n nf vantage smiled serenely at the 
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the same to me as if he was in a cage,^ he re* 
plied. *'*' I can walk right oat and call him to my 
hand." 

*'He can so!" protested Mandy, seeing me 
laugh as if the lad had made an idle jest. 

" The proof of the pudding is chewing the bag,'* 
remarked sister Jane. 

" That 's so," said Jincy, " and I '11 show you. 
Come out and see, but don't git too close." 

So we adjourned to the garden. Jincy went near 
the tree and gave a whistling chirrup. The bird 
was so startled by the unexpectedness of the call 
that it flew to the top of the cedar, swung there a 
moment, giving forth the " chuh " cry that stands 
for anger, alarm and surprise, and then flew wildly 
to the top of the big china tree on the sidewalk. 
Again Jincy gave his whistling call, and the bird 
came fluttering back, this time making as if it would 
light on his hat, but flying away again. Once 
more the whistling call sounded, and the bird 
fluttered around and over Jincy's head in the most 
peculiar way. 

" What 's the matter with you ? " cried Jincy 
impatiently. Then his eyes fell on Tommy Tin- 
kins, who was crouching at his feet and watching 
every motion of the bird with eager eyes and trem- 
bling jaws. " Shucks ! it 's the cat ! " Jincy said. 
" I know 'd somethin' was wrong." 

I enjoyed the spectacle immensely and treasured 
the incident in my mind. It gave me a new and 
higher opinion of Jincy. He begged to be excused 
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from returning into the bouse, on the groand that 
be did n't want to wear bis welcome oat. So we 
begged him to call again whenever he felt in tbe 
humor, aiul hi- wteut away aft«r fonssllj i 
bands with each one, eveo tbe babj. 




I 
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As I gradually learned the story of Mandy Sot- 
terWs gii-lhooi) and young womaahood, gathering 
it from her own remarks und from occasional con- 
versations with sister Jane, tlic more deeply I 
Bj'mpatfaizcd with her. No re|nration that she 
could mako so far as the world was concerned 
would place her on the level from which she had 
fallen. Though tliis was a hea\'y penalty to pay, 
my impression is that she never questioned the 
justice of the social verdict that imposes such s 
penalty. I sometimes reflected on the seeming 
paradox that repentance could restore such a sin- 
ner to the favor of heaven, but not to the foi^ve- 
ness of society and the world. The gates of hcavea 
stand ready to Hy 0}>ea before the most abject, the 
most miserable, the most woeful of those who vio- 
late the laws that were thundered from the heighta 
of Sinai if they come repc^uting ; but the laws of 
the world are more inflexible where a weak woman 
is oonoemed. To protest against thin were worse 
than foolish ; wliat these laws are they have been, 
and so thoy will remain. Wlicthcr tli^y have h^ 
oome a part of the soci:d onler a* thu result of in- 
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litiiiL-t or ruasou, 't were bootleaa to inqaire. As 
ther staud ii<.iH', so tlii-y would stand at tlie end of 
all (lisL'ussiuii. The itKist that axi be d«ne — per- 
haps all tluii should b« donf — by those whose 
hiimaiitty ■--< tnoliut-d to rtaeat the 3we<.-piag and 
impUtablf vi-riliet that tiociety renders aguinst err- 
ing wumunkind. is to mitigate as far as ^mssible, ia 
special casi's, tlie anguish of thu^ who (as it were) 
have taken *> wild and desperate leap in the dark, 
and who h:ire tamed agaiu toward the light, besr- 
inf; ihe Iiimit burden of repentanL-c. 

That Muniiy Satterlte felt and uuderstood tlie 
source :jiid n:\ture of my sympathy ("aa she did 
that of -iiiUT .l;inc's) I was sun.*. 1 was sure, too, 
that ihe ;iat!ieivil strt-nj^h from the fai-l — strength 
that sill' 't'>">l son.'ly in need of. In a thousand 
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small houBehoId. This naturally excited some 
gossip, and perhaps severer criticism than ever 
came to our ears. Bat, strange to say, in oonrse 
of time the community came to share in some de- 
gree the sympathy which we felt and manifested 
toward Mandy Satterlee. This was due to the 
fact that Mandy, in her daily walk, in her comings 
and her goings, more than justified the humane 
impulse that made our little home her harbor. It 
was repentance that won from the Lord of all the 
forgiveness that made the life of Mary of Magdala 
beautiful, and the repentance of Mandy Satterlee 
was no less sincere. That much we knew, and in 
time the village knew it 

I hope that this was due to our example, and 
yet it may have been partly due to the attitude of 
Mrs. BuUard, Mary's mother, whose seclusion was 
regarded by a majority of the women in the com- 
munity as exdusiveness. They criticised her for 
it, attributing it to pride, but secretly looked up to 
her as a social model, her family being of the best 
and her fortune an unusually comfortable one. 
Now it happened that Mrs. Bullard (^^ Mrs. Colo- 
nel Bullard," the village called her) had appar- 
ently taken a great fancy to Mandy Satterlee, and 
never came slipping through the garden to see 
sister Jane (arrayed as if she were going to a 
party) but she asked after our charge, and somi^ 
times hunted through the house imtil she found 
her. I observed that Mandy always disappeared 
when the Colonel's wife whisked in at tlie door. 
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Whether she stood in awe of tbe lady's fine jemk, 
or of tlie fact that she was very rich, or that abe 
belonged to wbut the commoa people caU«<l tbe 
aristot-racy, or whether she doubted Mre. Bullard's 
Avnipatbj, or was overwhelmed by her indiridaal- 
Uy. I never knew nor had occasion to inqaire. 
But it is CFi-tain that the young woman always met 
the lajly with extreme embarrassment. Avoiding 
her whcni^ver jiossible, Mandy always maintained 
in Mrs. Bullartl's presence a reserve that bordered 
on auU'-nuesa, and wa:^ dumb bnt for the few awk< 
ward monosyllables that conlil be wrung from her. 
But tliis ntaile no <liffer«uctf id Mrs. Buliaril's atti- 
tude. If she noticed Mandy s ombarrassnient at 
all she no doubt interjireted it as a tribute to her 
waition in the small world of the v 
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eold, barely polite, cautious, calculating, and 
shrewd. When the business was concluded, — or, 
rather, when the talk about it came to an end, for 
she would or could do nothing to satisfy my client 
— she offered me a glass of wine, sang a little song 
for me at the harp (which I had heard Mary do 
better), and made herself so thoroughly agreeable 
that I carried away a better impression of her than 
I had entertained before. And yet somehow I felt 
that I had been played with. Either she had be- 
trayed her true character in discussing a business 
question, with which she showed unexpected famil- 
iarity, or she had assumed it for the purpose of 
baffling me. The incident gave me, indeed, a re- 
spect for her ability that I had never had, but it 
also gave me fresh reasons for doubting her sincer- 
ity. It was nothing to me whether or no she was 
sincere, but the less reason we have for mistrusting 
people, the more comfortable we feel in their pre- 
sence. 

But, as I have said, Mrs. Bullard was singularly 
gracious to Mandy Satterlee. When twilight be- 
gan to deepen into dusk, it was nothing unusual to 
hear a rustle in the hall, and to see the Colonel's 
wife whisk in at the door, always pale, always com- 
posed, and yet as nimble and as light in her move- 
ments as a child. And she always had some ex- 
cuse for her appearance. She wanted to see sister 
Jane about this, that, or the other, but always 
about something that was of no importance what- 
ever. If Mary chanced to be talking with sister 
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I J&iif, then Mrs. BulUrd had coms for Mary. If 
I Mary was at horae, then her niotber had come fce- 
I caiiM of that fuct ; or she had slipped away to tain 
I a liltlt' airiot;. or because the Colonel had oompaay. 
enough lo make one dizzy to recall the changes 
I she nin^ in ordt-r to iiiiprefts ii3 with th(- idea that 
I her visits were either orgvnt or aeddental. On 

s occasion I heard sUter Jane say to her some- 
I what sareartically : — 

'" Wt-IL, Kiinny, some day when yon hare n't got 
I anything to trouble you, jost pick up and come 
I iM.'causi; you vtv a mind to. It would look a hasp 
I better, and you 'd feel lots more comfortable. 1 
I wouUI, I kntiw." 

"Oil, I wrtiilil dearly love to come. .lane," re- 
plied tlw C'oi'Hi.rs wife, "but with such a lar^ 
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thougfatfulness, though I am just as grateful as I 
can be. You know how men are, Jane." 

^^ No, I don't, and I 'm glad I don't," sister Jane 
responded with emphasis. ^^ I know jest enough 
about 'em not to want to know any more." 

** Why, here 's Mr. William," said the Colonel's 
wife, waving her white and jeweled hand in my 
direction. ^ I 'm sure he ought to give you a 
favorable opinion of the lords of creation." She 
made a queer, coquettish little gesture, as she 
spoke. 

'^ I don't count William among 'em," remarked 
sister Jane. ^^ More than that, I 've had the rais- 
ing of him. William and the cat know mighty 
well when to get out of the way of my broom- 
handle." 

While she was talking, the Colonel's wife stood 
close to sister Jane in an attitude almost affection- 
ate, touching her lightly on the arm with one hand, 
the other being free to gesture, or to play with a 
comer of the wide lace that the Colonel's wife 
always wore over her bosom. Such would have 
been her attitude with Mandy Satterlee, but Mandy 
invariably managed to remain out of reach of the 
lady's hand. 

The Colonel's wife was always beautifully, even 
daintily, dressed, reminding me of pictures I had 
seen. Her hair was very fine, having the yellow 
gleam of amber about it, and she wore it in curls 
that were caught behind her ears and hung on the 
back of her neck and shoulders with fine effeet. 
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I Od her head she wore a square of rioh laoe tlut 
I was wide enough to resemble a matron's cap, but 
I was oaught up at one corner with a bow of pink 
r pule bhiG ribbon, which gave it a jaunty and 
I picturesque effect. Pink and pale blue were the 
colors of the frocks she wore, and though I knew 
I not tht! names of the stuffs they were fashioned 
I from, I juil;,'eil by their lustre and by their silken 
I rustle tliat they were rich and costly fabrics- 
It was said when faer little boy disappeared so 
I mysteriously, that the Colonel's wife was on the 
I border of distisiotion. I never doubted this, and 
I for that reafion it was something of a shock to me 
I when she came whisking through the garden some 
! afterwards, Jier pink frock gleaming in the 
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there were moments when I doubted all thtse evi- 
denc«s, and when my sympathy was somewhat 
repelled. I had vague suspicions that refused to 
frame themselves in intelligible thoughts. I felt, 
ID some mysterious way, that tlie ColoaelB wife 
regarded me with tuntempt ; and I was almost sure 
she knew I doubted her einceritj'. Yet with all 
this, I admitted to myself that possibly I was un< 
just to her. As for her <lress, I could understand 
how that might be a passion with her, her one 
source of recreation and eujoyment. 

It was cert^n that she did not wear her rich 
£ftbricB for the sake of display, for she went no- 
where. I knew frum the gossip of the negroes that 
ahe would spend an entire afternoon before her 
mirror, lighting a candle to eniible her to see how 
to give herself the last touches that tell of perfec- 
tion. This done she would whisk through the 
garden, spend half an hour with sister Jane, whisk 
bach again, retire to her room, and have her even- 
ing meal sent to her. 

Her daughter Mary resembled her in nothing 
except d:iintineGs of dress. But where the mother 
chose colors, the daughter preferred contrasts, 
whereby no single color was left as a mark for the 
eye, but harmouized with its surroundiugs, as in a 
fine painting. The Colonel's wife was fond of 
finery and of tlie frills and furbelows that the fem- 
inine hand knows so well how to arrange. They 
were all in good taste, too, — all possessing the 
quality of diuntiness. But the effect was not bq 
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Creob and wholeaome. *aA not iwArty 90 harmoaiouOt 
u her dau{'hter'B refined tumi^uti^ of dnsB. 

Tlie contrast IxHwuen them mutt luve bwa 
^iparent to the ucwt casual observe wko chaaeed 
to sec tlKriu to<;el]inr. It wait not hy any means 
oonlliK^I to tJiu chmce and armtigfiui«nt of tho ap- 
parel they wore, but waa to W seen in thuir inaB- 
ner and attitude. Tho mother was airy, nlnuMt 
txiiiky, and had itonie curious trklcs of facn aixl 
kand xuoh as belong to jiday-aeting^ wnoien who are 
showing Iiow clerariy they can aasome ■ part Her 
eyiM cvadcil yoiirn, however constantly tb<,-y might 
rest on your face, and nhe insbted on convemin^ 
on the most frivoloiu topics, though I knew sb« 
WAS a woDiati of iiui,>ointnon ability. Mary, on tho 
other hand, except on rare oceai^ions, was repose it- 
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character and temperament that lay between them, 
for I knew well that opposite natures are almost 
inyariably attracted to one another. No ; it was 
«,me sign or symptom thatthe mother maniferted 
— a sudden, an unexpected and a momentary lift- 
ing of the veil (if I may say so), that surprised 
me into the suspicion that this fine lady was play- 
ing the part of a mother, as she seemed to be play- 
ing other parts. Perhaps the suggestion forced 
itself upon me in too downright a fashion, but I was 
ever awkward at splitting hairs, even in an argu- 
ment in the court-house. I cannot recall, even to 
my own mind, save in a blurred and indistinct 
way, the sign or symptom that stirred my suspi- 
cions to activity ; but, whatever it was, it made on 
me a deep and a lasting impression. 

I said a while ago that it was nothing to me 
whether or no the Colonel's wife was sincere. 
Perhaps that is too flat a statement. There were, 
indeed, many reasons why I was interested in 
studying her character and in trying to get at the 
heart of the mystery that she presented to my im- 
agination. For one thing, it was ever my habit to 
study human nature in the persons of my acquaint- 
ances to measure their motives by their actions 
and to weigh them against what they were, what 
they pretended to be, and what they ought to 
have been. Rightly pursued, this is no mean 
diversion. Through knowing others I sought to 
know myself — to separate my outward self from 
my true self. I found that the more I studied 
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a pietiiiv, with black, curling' hiur, fine ejes, ■ 
beautifully fihaped month and chin. jVlany Toong 
liidies were euamore<l of biut in spite of hia reck- 

He returnoil to college, but the taate of freedom 
he L^mI h:ul wais too much for him. He grew rebel- 
lious, anil the authoriUea expelled bim in sheer aelf- 
defens''. He eame home again, caring (it is said) 
as little for his (li:«grace as i>0SB!ble. For a period 
of Be^'L'^al monthi< be kept tbe old people gro&nii^ 
and the young ladies Mushing over the reports at 
hi» deviltry- -jVnd evil \^ an element of such v^ 
oroua cuustitution, that rumora of hLs wild exploits 
.still remaioed current after the man himself bad 
difiupjieared and was :UI but forgotten. It was 
unly necessary to set the old peojile's tongues to 
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all scandalous. But these things are not at all to 
Ae purpose of this narrative. 

Cephas Bullard remained on his plantation, 
looked carefully after his interests, and tiirived. 
He devoted himself so closely to his business that 
his wealth grew apace. By the time he was thirty, 
he had made as much money as his father had 
been able to make after years of hard labor. By 
that time, too, he came to be known as the bach- 
elor planter, and he showed no more disposition to 
marry at that age than he had shown at twenty. 
He set up a grist-mill on his place, and invested in 
a wool-carding machine. He raised his own mules 
and horses, and they were fine ones. He made his 
own com, meat, and all his plantation supplies ex- 
cept the clothing necessary for his negroes. He 
bought shoes, cloth, hats, and blankets from the 
wholesale houses. By the time he was thirty-five 
he had formed the habit of going north every year, 
for the purpose of laying in these supplies. 

It was on one of these trips (and while the stage- 
coach was journeying through Virginia) that he 
met the lady who became his wife, and she herself 
is the authority for the facts concerning that epi- 
sode. I heard her tell them to sister Jane with 
many dainty gestures, and in a manner not with- 
out suggestions of humor. Her voice was soft, 
low, and well modulated, and she made it more 
effective by the air of vivacity I have tried to de- 
scribe. 

I^ie WM the daughter of Ceoil Brandon of Bran- 
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ilon-on-the-Jaine» (she pronotinced it BroadoD-on- 
the-ileeina), and must have heen a very llyely young 
laily according to hero^rn account, — fond of horses, 
• loi^a, and of {^ing to the play whon the phiyers 
.tn.Iled to Richmond. 

" I was nothing but a child, Jane — only seven- 
l''eii. Just think of that, — positively a mere 
child. I can see it all now. hut then 1 thought I 
was a grown lady. That was my father's fault. 
You have heard of Cecil Brandon, of Bi-andon-on- 
thc-,Iicnis. The family is older than the histoiy 
<if England. 1 Ic was the heat man that ever lived, 
Jaue — a perfect gentleman. But he was like all 
fitiitlomen. For months — yes, months, Jane — 
he'd allow me to have inv own war. never cross* 
me in :Hi_vllLinjr. and then all of a sudden — 
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sat out the play that night in borrowed finery. 
Her father concluded that this prank was part of 
a disposition that should be tamed, whereupon he 
had his daughter's trunk packed, bundled her in 
the carriage, got in himself, and set out on a jour- 
ney to Washington, intending to take Fanny to a 
convent school in Baltimore. 

" Think of that, Jane I " exclaimed the Colonel's 
wife in telling of the episode. " Think of a con- 
vent for a young girl who had been used to having 
her own way except at odd times 1 " 

The second day the carriage broke down, and 
the break was so serious that it could be mended 
neither by Cecil Brandon nor his negro driver. 
StiU overwhelmed in the tantrums, Mr. Brandon 
determined to wait for the stage-coach, which they 
had passed on the road an hour or two before. He 
bade the negro driver to take the horses home, paid 
a farmer not far from the roadside to haul the 
wreck of the carriage away and hold it until sent 
for, hailed the stagecoach when it came along, and 
with little or no palaver, found a place for Fanny 
Brandon inside, while he rode on top. Evidently 
he was a man who did even small things in a large 
way, and before such men all difficulties are apt to 
disappear. 

An accommodating passenger surrendered his 
seat inside to pretty Fanny Brandon, and when she 
had fairly settled herself, the first man on whom 
her eyes fell was Colonel Cephas Bullard, the man 
who was to be her husband. 
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" 1 never dreamed of suc-h a thing, Jane. Wliy, 
lie was old enough to he my father ; but jroo see 
huw it is ; we uerer know what Pro^'ideDce has in 
store for U9.'' 

Cecil Brandon, swiDg:iDg his le^ from the tap 
uf the euaL'h. was not hiug in finding congenial 
corap:iuy, uiul was soou telling jokes and laughing 
heartily, lie found, too, some gentlemen of the 
green cloth, and as few things euitiMl him better 
than a long toddy ami a brisk game of cards (the 
stateniont is his daughter's word for word), he 
made arrangemeuta for a tussle with chance when 
Washington was reached. 

!\ow, Funny Biaadon, thongli she was doubtless 
looking very pretty, was far from h^tppy, and when 
she heard licf fatlicr's jolly laugh notliing would 
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When the travelers reached Washington, Ceeal 
Brandon placed his daughter in charge of Colonel 
Cephas BuUard, begging him to see her safe to 
Baltimore and to the conTentual school, and betook 
himself to the card-table. This was providentiaL 
Fanny Brandon had no more idea of entering the 
convent school than she had of flying, and when 
they arrived in Baltimore she turned to Colonel 
BuUard and said (I can imagine with what a 
charming air) : — 

^^ I '11 not go on, and I can't go back ; so what 
shall I do?" 

Colonel Cephas was taken by surprise. He was 
helpless. lie could not command, and he would 
not desert. Wliile he was considering what was 
proper to do under these unparalleled circum- 
stances, Fanny Brandon threw her head back de- 
fiantly, crying out: ^^I wish some respectable 
gentleman would ask me to marry him ! " 

Colonel Cephas strode up and down a few mo- 
ments, paused in front of the young lady and said 
simply : '* Would you marry me ? " 

** Would I?*' exclaimed Fanny Brandon, and 
phced her hand in his. 

^' Don't you think that was a queer courtship, 
Jane ?" the Colonel's wife paused to inquire when 
narrating these circumstances. And sister Jane 
replied : ^^ There 's nothing quare, Fanny, after 
you get used to it." 

They married, and Colonel Bullard, instead of 
going on to New York, went back to Washington 
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with bis wife, sought out Cecil Brandon, of Bran- 
don-ou-tlie-James, and inforiued htm tlixt bis 
daughter Fanny Brandon had uow become Mrs. 
Ituilard. Mr. Brandon was paialyzed for a mo- 
uient, and it was the fall of an eyelash whether he 
wotdd seize Colonel Cephas by the throat and cane 
him. But Brandon's humor came to the r«ficue. 
He burst into a roaring laugh. 

" Damn it, sir, give me your band ! I like you ! 
I' 11 lay you five to one, air, that Fan popped the 
questioa. Come, Fan ! Did u't you V " And 
when Fan demurely a<lmitted it, Brandon of Bran- 
don-on-tht*iJajne8 roared so loudly that the win- 
dows of the room rattlwl. 

That was the way Fanny Brandon became Mrs. 

^uhas Bullard. The Colonel brouirht her to hia 



XV. 

JINCT IK THE NEW QROUND. 

Such was the account the Coloners wife gave 
of her courtship and marriage. For a long time I 
suspected that, following the impulse of some 
whimsical notion, such as frequently takes control 
of the feminine mind, she had exaggerated the af- 
fair by foreshortening some of the details that 
otherwise might have given it a perspective more 
satisfying to those who stickle over proprieties. I 
suspected that she desired to draw a strong con- 
trast between her headstrong and wayward youth 
and the soberness and discretion that marked her 
career as a matron ; or that she intended to mag- 
nify her temper and courage when a girl, in order 
to impress us with her ability to carry herself 
boldly, though she might now be delicate and 
dainty in her ways and desires. But gradually I 
came to believe that she had given the facts simply 
and with no other desire than to relieve her mind 
and to place herself on a semi-confidential footing 
with sister Jane ; for after that, and at various odd 
times, she told us more of her history, which need 
not be repeated here at any length, since the part 
she played in the small history I have set out to 
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Ichroniele wa^ iiiiimjxirtant up to almost the Iiat 
BmoDiunt, wheu Fajiny Brandou herself stepped out 
lof th« past (;is it wpre) and gave us cause for spe- 
"jL-ial woiidtr. But that is a matter to be told of in 
I its ]iruj>ei- pLtce. 

iwhili', nature went forward in her resist- 
llcss course as tieverely as ever. The days came 
laud thf ni;ilits fell ^ the beautiful nights with 
Itheir glitteiiii^ millions of stars trooping westward 
lin orderly constellations — and the days and nights 
lbe<-anic wuekw, ainl the weeks became months, and 
Ittie nionthti brought tlie seasons and the seasons 
Itliff years. 1 could but compare the fyehle and 
■fliittoring trniibles of liHtnanity, its spites and dis- 

>H, its wikl struggle^), its deepest griefa and its 

t woeful I 
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that one was Marj Bullard. Yet she made no 
pretensions to piety ; she simplj went about among 
those who were poor and unhappy on missions of 
charity and benevolence, comforting those who 
were under the ban of public opinion, and carry- 
ing succor to the shabby homes of the poYerty- 
stricken, always helping them without asking why 
they failed to help themselves, and carrying with 
her everywhere the blessings of all she met. 

She had a great admirer in Jincy Meadows, who 
met her once when he came to see Mandy Satteriee. 
I introduced him to Mary simply to enjoy his em- 
barrassment, but, to my surprise, he betrayed no 
shyness whatever. His self-consciousness, which 
was sometimes almost painfully apparent, disap- 
peared entirely, and he conversed with an ease and 
fluency quite remarkable. Mary was very much 
amused at his drolleries and drew him out in the 
deftest way, taking pains to put him at his ease. 

When she went away, Jincy watched her moving 
through the garden and then turned to me. 

" Shucks, squire ! " he exclaimed, " if I had n't 
'a' taken a good look at Miss Mary I 'd 'a' never 
believed that the world held the like of her — now 
that 's honest ! " 

" How is that, Jincy ? " I asked. 

** I '11 tell you, squire — if Miss Mary 'd go out in 
the woods and sorter git use to things out there, 
she 'd soon have the birds a-flyin' after her, and all 
the wil' creeturs a-foUerin' her. She's got the 
ways, and she 'd soon git the knack." 
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"I miticeil, Jincy, that yoa didn't blusb and 
.tainmer a^ I 've seen you do," I remarked. 

"I tliil n't have time, squire — that's a facL 

I luukeil iu her eyes, and I kiiow'd right then and 

there that she was somebody that wouUl o't make 

f iiti uf me, and j;o off thiiikin' I 'm a bigger fool 'a. 

I reely am. 80 I jest braeed up and felt at home. 

re, did you hear her laiiirh — once in particu- 

I lar when I told Ijer about tlie crooked tree ? It 

Dunded jeat [ike a soft note on a fiddle." 

Did I remember it? Aye, and a hundred little 

I graces thiit eseiijicd .lincy's eyes. Yet I was 

struck, .Is well as gratified, by the fat-t that Jincy 

liad hoard and noticed ths rippling mmiic of her 

l.-iui;htLr. In the midst of his drolleries, he was 

I tellin™ of ail experience he had in clearing up a 
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teU you what, she was a whopper. It looked like 
a squirrel would have to take a runnin' start and 
climb a quarter of a mile before he got to the top, 
because there wa'n't narry a limb half way where 
he could rest 'T was all body from root to branch, 
and no branch till you got to the top. 

'^ I went up and laid my hand on it, and then I 
stepped back and raised the axe, but before I let 
the lick fall, a thought struck me. I lowered the 
axe and walked round the pine. Says I to myself, 
says I, ' Jincy, here 's a tree what is a tree. May- 
be it 's upwards of a thousand years old, and ain't 
grown yit ; and if 't ain't, what a pity to cut it 
down in the bloom of youth,' says I. So I walked 
around the pine ag'in — it was a whopper, ma'am — 
and I says, says I, ^ Jincy, here 's a pine and a big 
one. It would n't make enough lumber to build a 
court-house, nor enough timber to build a bridge,' 
says I, ^ and yit, if all the people of all the United 
States was to meet in one big convention and pass 
resolutions, and throw in more money than seve'm 
hunder'd steers could pull, they could n't have this 
pine put back after it 's cut down. The harrycanes 
ain't hurt it and the thunder ain't teched it, and 
now here 's poor little Jincy Meadows, more 'n half 
a fool, and yit not half a man, a-standing round 
and flourishing his axe and gittin' ready to cut it 
down,' says I. 

^^ I drapped my axe and shuck my head, ma'am, 
and went on through the timber s'arching for an* 
other place to begin deanin' up the new groun'. 
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I had n't ^oae so mighty fur when I oeme to m 
clean lookiu' hickorj'; bo I ups and 1 says, ' Jiooy, 
here; s yijur oiiiioce. If yuu ever speck to make 
any ))i^ name for cleanin' up new grouu's, yon 'ye 
got to make a beginnin' some'rs, anJ right dow 'b 
tbu time, iiinl this Itere '» the place. This hickory 
IB tongh, anil by the time yon git it down you *U be 
waini enough fur to go right ahead and cut 'em 
down aa yuu come to 'em.' I swung my axe 
aroun' my head a time or two to feel of the heft, 
and I was just about to make a start, when I heard 
a fuss up in the tree, and here come a little gray 
squirn^l with a hickory out in his mouth. He was 
comin' right down the body of the tive, but wbea 
I he seen uie ha stop)>ed and give his biiehy tail a 
iir two as much jls to say, '1 
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nerds and 't ain't no manner account. I 'U jest up 
an' take it down,' says I. But, bless gracious, 
when I t£^ped on the poplar 't was the same as 
kuocldn' at a door. I heard a scratehin' and a 
clawin' fuss, and then I seen the lady of the house 
stick her head out of the window. 'T wa'n't no- 
body in the world but old Miss Coon, and I know 'd 
by the way she looked that she had a whole passel 
of children in there. So I bowed politely, and 
says, says I, ^ I ast your pardon, ma'am. I thought 
you lived furder up the creek. I hope your fam- 
ily 's well,' says I. Old Miss Coon shuck her head 
like she did n't half believe me, or it might 'a' been 
a blue-bottle fly a-buzzin' too close to her ears. 

^^Bnt I let her house alone, and went along 
through the timber, a-huntin' for a place where I 
might begin for to clean up the new groun', be- 
cause it jest had to be cleaned up. I went along 
till I come to a young pine, an' I says, says I, 
' Jincy, here 's the very identical place I 've been 
lookin' for and this here 's the tree. It ain't too 
big, it ain't too tall, it ain't too young, and it ain't 
too old,' says I. But before I coidd make my ar- 
rangements for to cut it down, I heard a squallin' 
in tiie top, and I looked up and seen a jay-bird*s 
nest. The old jay got on a limb right at me, his 
topnot a bristlin', and he give me the worst cussin' 
out I 've had since my boss run away and broke 
old Jonce Ashfield's jug of liquor. Says I, ^ Hey, 
hey, Mr. Jay! Is this where you stay? Then 
I '11 go 'way.'" 
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In repeating these rhymes, Jincy fitted his vmoe 
tn the notes of the jay with reiiiarkahle effect. 
M^iry laiigheil at this, but she took hi» story as 
seiiously sjf he (li<l, njid saw deeper into it, perhaps, 
tlian he siispeiteil or intended. 

" I ]iioketl ti]) my axe," he oontinue<l, " and went 
through tlie timber !i-huntin' for a place where I 
coidd begin to clean np the new groiin', for it jest 
had to be elfaned \ip. After a while I come to a 
tree that was dead from top to bottom. It was so 
dead that there wa'n't a limb on it, and all the 
bark had drapped off. So I says to myself, says 
i . ■ Niiw. Jiuey, here yoii ai-e ! Now 's your time ! 
You can't do no damage here. The new groun' 'a 
gilt to be clesined up, and here 's the place to be- 
* I. I shucked my coat, for the walkin' 
- warmed i 
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and after a while I come across the identical tree 
I had been a-lookin* for. It was a stunted black- 
jack. It had started to grow up, and then it had 
started down ag'in. Then it went back and grow'd 
out to'rds the east, and then it grow^d back towards 
the west — this-away, that-away and ever' which- 
away. It had as many elbows as the Baptizin' 
creek, and as many twists as a gin screw. So I 
says, says I, ' Howdy, black-jack ! I 'D jest start 
Mrith you.' And I did. I drapped my coat on the 
groun', and had n't hit a dozen licks with the axe 
before down came the black-jack. And no sooner 
had I saw what I done than I was sorry." 

" Sorry ! " exclaimed sister Jane. " What for, 
Jincy ? " 

" Well 'm," replied Jincy, Mrith just the faintest 
shadow of a smile showing in the comer of his 
mouth, " that black-jack was so crooked that it 
could n't lay still. By the time it got fairly settled 
one way, it 'd wobble and turn over. It wobbled 
sideways an roun' and roun' ; it wobbled a piece 
of the way up hill, and then turned and wobbled 
down. It got a kind of a runnin' start when it 
headed dovm hill, and could n't stop itself. Old 
Molly Cotton-Tail was a-settin' under a bush nigh 
the edge of the thicket, jest as comfortable as you 
please. She heard the black-jack a-coming in the 
nick of time, and if she had n't made a break when 
she did, she 'd 'a' been run over and crippled. She 
was a sheered rabbit, certain and shore — and the 
worst of it is, she got the idee that Jincy was after 



feedin' down tnere seen ic »-i 
through the woods arhampin' ao 
hogs skeer'd a drove of cattle, ai 
and run down a hme, and skeer\ 
yoke of steers, and the steers 
mole, and the plough mule bro 
home and skeer'd the old speckle< 

**' What became of the black-- 

• 

^ You are too much for m( 
Jmcy. " I reckon it 's a wobl 
got caught in a crack of the f< 
diggings. I says to myself, says '. 
got much sense, but you Ve go 
know that you ain't much of a 
new groun\' says I ; and then 
home." 

** That 's Jincy all over," rem 
ing. 

I could see that Mary en joye 
oi his adventures very much, ai 
ciated the humane motive that 

«• 4l»«AA«1 rt^ irrAA .Tinnv AAW it. 1 



XVI. 

A PERIOD OF CALM. 

These are periods of quiet that are difficult to 
describe, especially in a simple chronicle that 
makes no claim to go beyond the surface of events. 
For three, four, — yes, five — years the village^ 
the people, and especially our little household saw 
few changes wortli noting. So far as events are 
concerned we were becalmed. It would be an 
easy matter, if what is here written were a met. 
piece of fiction, to invent a succession of episodes 
to add interest to the narrative. I have in m^ 
mind now a half dozen scenes that are admirably 
fitted to do duty here. Or I might employ some 
such formula as I have met with in the lighter 
books — *^ Several 3rears have now elapsed.'' 
Nevertheless, I know that during this period of 
calm the strangest events were slowly taking shape 
and growing gradually toward culmination. The 
years of quiet that are so flippantly disposed of in 
light pieces of fiction are frequently the most im- 
portant of all in real life. Out of such periods 
Fortune comes with its favors, or Fate (as some 
say) with its sword. 

It was so now. Colonel Bullard grew visibly 



two ntters Miss Pollj and ML 
be no feebler in mind and body 
in some years. Sister Jane aj 
erer to mj ey^ bat my mirror 
it not as yonng at forty-odd as 
Mao^ &itterlee was cheerful, 
I often thought that her cheerf 
her mother-love for her boy, wli 
a fat and saucy rascal of nearlj 
Meadows came to see Mand' 
Saturday, and it was plain t 
Mandy's, that he was desperate! 
As for Mandy, she said over a 
was not for such as she, and t 
when she said it, her voice was 
anoholy. 

It has been said that Mrs. 1 
vigorous. Yet she was growing 
it and knew it, for one day sh 
village and asked me to write he 
were in keeping with her peculia 
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assigns, provided Mandy would agree to take 
charge of the two sisters and administer faithfully 
to their wants. At the death of the two sisters, 
the home place and one hundred acres of land were 
to be Mandy Satterlee's portion. In the course of 
the will Mrs. Beshears expressed a desire that, at 
the death of her two sisters, the negroes should be 
given their freedom, and that the portion of real 
estate not otherwise devised should be sold for the 
purpose of transporting them to a free state. I 
saw a great many complications in this, should any 
claimants to the estate turn up, and so advised 
Mrs. Beshears ; but her blunt reply was that if I 
was n't lawyer enough to draw her own will the 
way she wanted it, she 'd ^' go to somebody else 
and maybe have the job done better." So I drew 
the will the best I could, and had it witnessed by 
men of property and standing. Mrs. Beshears 
was as impatient of these formalities as she was of 
the legal terms, technicalities, and circumlocutions, 
which indeed are whimsical enough even to those 
who employ them. But she was satisfied when the 
matter had been concluded, and seemed to feel 
better. 

I was surprised that she should leave so substan- 
tial an evidence of her regard for Mandy Satter- 
lee, having never made any special manifestation 
of it so far as her actions were concerned ; and I 
took occasion to make a remark to that effect. 

" Well, you know, William, folks is selfiish to the 
last. If I could take wi' me when I die what little 



mine. oomeDoay s got to 
Mandy *11 treat 'em jest as | 
maybe better, specially wl 
do it" 

" But suppose they die 
^ It is to be expected. In 
you ought to outlive Miss I 
many years." 

" It 's all guesa-work, Wi 
course as you say ; but I ' 
short-cuts, an' maybe that 's 
Anyhow, I Ve made up my 
go to church next Sund^ 
skeer the natives." 

Mrs. Beshears was not in 
ehurch, and her statement < 
eyes a little wider. She mu 
she laughed and said : — 

"Don't git skeer'd, Will 
to behave myself, an' you m 
me if you see me there. Jin 
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he uae to cuss, an' if that 's so, I want to hear him. 
So when you hear me a-thnmpin' up the aisle, 
don't turn 'roun', bekaze I won't be much to look 
at. If Jimmy 's in the pulpit when I go in, I 
hope he won't think I 'm mockin' him, because my 
stick makes as much fuss as his wooden leg." 

Uncle Jimmy Dannielly was the most noted 
preacher we had in middle Georgia. He was a 
revivalist, and although he was a Methodist, his 
preaching was acceptable to the members of all 
denominations — the Baptists and Presbyterians 
— that had found a foothold among the people. 
The reason of this was that Uncle Jimmy was 
never known to preach what is called a doctrinal 
sermon. He did not concern himself with creeds, 
but preached the religion that he found in the 
New Testament. He was a very earnest man, and 
his fervor gave rise to a great many eccentricities. 
Spnmg from the common people, he used the lan- 
guage of the common people, and I never knew 
how fluent, flexible, and picturesque every-day 
English was until I heard Uncle Jimmy preach. 
Perhaps his manner — his earnestness — had some- 
thing to do with it ; but there was more in the 
matter, for a mere attitude of the mind cannot 
give potency to language, nor can fervor, nor ex- 
altation, nor even a great thought, always sum- 
mon the apt and illuminating word, as I have long 
ago foxmd out to my sorrow. 

It was said that, on one occasion, when Uncle 
Dannielly was preaching in a neighboring 



^voyj young man! S 
think ! There are no dac 
tan canes and broadclotb 
goes that the young man 
and replied that there wei 
canes in heaven as there we] 
ers. The truth of this last 
mark as that credited to the 
outraged public opinion, a 
afford to do that. The wh( 
invention, but the words att] 
Dannielly were characteris 
Though in all probability h 
they nevertheless had the f 
his uncompromising methods 
Large crowds always weni 
preach, some to renew the 
fervor, some to discover the 
tion, and some (the great 
feared) to be amused at hi.* 
was in other communities, £ 
the RnTi/l«'«» ^ — 
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the people to see and hear the preacher. I found 
myself, therefore, with a good many other men, sit- 
ting in the pews usually reserved for the women. 
I was one pew behind that in which sister Jane 
sat — on the very seat, as I suddenly discovered, 
that I had sometimes occupied when a boy, not 
willingly, but in deference to the commands of sis- 
ter Jane, who, in those days long gone, made it a 
part of her duty to take me prisoner every Sunday 
morning and carry me to church whether or no. 

There, on the side of the pew, were the letters 
W. W., which many years ago I had carved with 
my barlow knife. They were as distinct as if they 
had been made but yesterday, and I passed my 
fingers over them as one might do in a dream. It 
all came back to me — the beautif id singing, the 
droning prayer, the long sermon, the doxology, the 
solemn benediction. I was too tall now to lean 
my head against the back of the pew, and gradu- 
ally become oblivious to all sights and sounds ; but 
in the old days, keenly alive to my imprisonment, 
I used to sit and wish for the end until the obliv- 
ion of sleep lifted me beyond the four walls and 
out into the freedom of the woods and fields. 
Sometimes the preacher, anxious to imi)ress some 
argument upon the minds of his hearers, would 
bring his fist down on the closed Bible with a bang 
that startled me out of dreamland. I remembered 
how I used to sit and watch the beautiful rays of 
sunshine streaming through the haK-closed blinds 
of the high windows, and how I used to envy the 



ouusnuie ; and 1 amiled U 
of isolation it gave me if i 
pastures behind the ehurcl 
Over my head now was 
Aat had attracted my attc 
ration, in the days of my c 
painted to represent the & 
held the brush was not the 
it was no doubt an ambitiou 
waving blurs of white reprc 
douds, and in the blue space 
stood for the stars. The c 
above the tall pulpit and ab 
ran around the church on 
end opposite the pulpit, a 
a row of tall and stately wl 
solemn dignity to the interio 
ter in what part of the buil 
The height of the ceiling wi 
way. However bright the 
side, there was always a my 
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head, and, as I watched, it was joined by another. 
I remembered that in the days of my youth I used 
to sit on the hard and imcomf ortable seat and watch 
the bats whirling in ^ddy circles, sometimes close 
to the ceiling, and sometimes darting as low as the 
gallery. I used to wonder where they went when 
the church was closed and the windows shut. Some- 
times they would disappear for a moment in the 
dark space that hung grim and awful (as my child- 
ish mind had pictured it) between the gallery and 
the recess behind the belfry. Then, as if they had 
merely gone to carry a message, they would reap- 
pear almost immediately, and begin their gyra- 
tions anew, flitting about ceaselessly until slumber 
closed my eyes to their movements, or a sudden 
twitch or pinch from sister Jane's ready fingers 
caused me to turn my head, but not my mind, 
in the direction of the preacher^s voice. 

Thus it came about that I rarely entered the old 
church that I did not live over again some part of 
my childish experience, and the more so now, since 
I was confronted by the crooked and unsymmetrical 
W. W., that I had managed to carve on the back 
of the pew in spite of sister Jane's watchful eye. 

While these various thoughts and reminiscences 
were tumbling over one another in my mind, the 
people continued to assemble. I saw Mary Bul- 
lard come in the door, pause on the threshold, as 
if waiting for some one, and then go down the aisle 
with modest grace, followed by her mother. Then 
came Colonel Ballard, marching along with meas- 
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uretl an'1 <li^ified tread. Tbeir pew was to tbe 
right of the pulpit and rery near it, so that it 
mi'^ht l>« s!ii<l of the Colonel, as it was said of an- 
other, tluit he had placed himself under the drip- 
piu'Ts of the sanctuary. 

Fi'im my ])1aee I could just see tbe top of the 
prf:i(liei'-i hfad a.H he sat behind tbe pulpit desk, 
engflgL'd •■itlitT in reading the Bible or in silent 
pi-ayer. lie waa evidently waiting for ali the ooq- 
grt-yatifni to father, so that there would be no noise 
or distHrlninre after serviees began. My eyes 
niijve<I over tlie congregation, and finally rested on 
sistiT Jam', who sat l>olt npright in her seat. 
Thire w:is an air of grim defiance about the set of 
Ikt Ijimmt. One arm rented on the end of the 
pew, anil 1 imticcd that her turkey-tail fan, which 
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eye fell on sister Jane's turkey-tail fan. With a 
quick glance he looked from the fan to its owner. 
What he saw there must have satisfied him, for he 
reached forth his hand and began to examine the 
morocco shield which held the ends of the feathers 
together. Sister Jane felt the movements of the 
fan, saw that the boy was touching it, and drew it 
away with an impatient gesture. I regretted it in 
a moment, for the lad regarded her with some 
amazement, and then slowly moved as far away 
from her as he could get, and leaned against the 
back of the pew. Instantly a hand was laid ten- 
derly on the lad's shoulder, and he rested his cheek 
against it, appearing to take great comfort from its 
support. One of the huge pillars intervened be- 
tween the owner of the hand and my eyes. I could 
not see him no matter how I shifted my position or 
craned my neck. 

But the hand was strong and firm, and browner 
by far than the boy's face. On the third finger 
was a ring that I judged by its color and lack of 
finish to be of virgin gold. Sister Jane noticed 
the surprised expression in the lad's face and saw 
his movement away from her neighborhood. There 
was nothing petulant in the movement, nor any ex- 
pression of sullenness in the child's countenance. 
He seemed to be grieved as well as surprised, that 
he had been repulsed. Perceiving all this, sift- 
ter Jane relented, as I knew she would. Her at- 
titude became less rigidly uncompromising. She 
leaned against the end of her pew and allowed her 



uvuiay uju oo^ anuerstancl ity j 
hiB handfl resting in his 
with confidence on thi 
tbat lay gently on his shoulder. 

FiMT my part I heartily r^ 
It was a small thing after all, I 
cankle in sister Janets tender he 
day. I have heard her say tii 
but for the small worries of life 
pie, especially women, would hi 
felt, with a sort of pang, that si 
her the thought that she had w< 
of this lad thoughtlessly and u 
child would forget it in a jiffy, 
already forgotten it, — but sis 
member it, though she might ne 

Bat my thoughts were soon < 
trifling episode. Suddenly, as 1 
oommon impulse, the congregat: 
Bollard, began to sing the be 
which some inspired hand has s< 
nin£^ — 
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Jimmy Dannielly, rose and asked the people to 
join him in prayer. Some stood with bowed heads, 
others knelt on the floor, while still others sat in 
their seats and leaned their heads on the backs of 
the pews in front of them. When the prayer was 
finished, the Methodist minister, who also sat in 
the pulpit, rose and read a hymn and then gave it 
out, two lines at a time. A silence that seemed to 
be full of expectation fell on the congregation when 
the last note of the song had died away. Uncle 
Jimmy Dannielly rose slowly from the cushiojied 
seat behind the desk, stepped forward with a limp, 
leaned both hands on the pulpit, and allowed liis 
eyes to wander over the assembly. 



THE PREACHER AN] 

As he stood thus, the 
▼017 striking figure. His 1 
combed straight back from 
eyes, though sunken, were : 
was lean, but full of streng 
and slightly curved in the n 
Urge and the lips thin, but i 
generosity ; and the chin wai 
was of the plainest. His c 
was even shabby. His waist 
dyed with copi)era8. His shi 
of homespun ; the collar was 
there was no sign of stock or 
he began to speak, his voice \ 
conversational tone, but it 
nook and comer of the chun 
ear in the congregation. 

**When I last stood in t 
** Brother Collingsworth sat 
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beth Allen, who had been dead half a dozen years. 
"Over there" — pointing to the right — "was a 
man in the prime of life. Over there " — pointing 
to the left — " was a woman who was blessed with 
the loveliest fruits of motherhood. In the back 
of the church, against the wall, I saw a young man 
who had just reached the year of his majority. I 
saw all these and many more. I look for them to- 
day, and I fail to find them. Will some of you peo- 
ple who live here in town tell me something about 
them ? Can you give me any news of them ? They 
were all my friends. More than my friends," he 
went on, his voice rising a little, — " more than my 
friends. I loved them every one. They are not 
here to-day, and my heart tells me something has 
happened. What is it ? Why are they not here 
to-day ? Why do I miss them ? " 

He paused and turned to Mr. Ransom, an old 
white-haired man who sat in a chair near the pul- 
pit. 

" Brother Hansom, you were well acquainted 
with Brother Collingsworth, Where is he to- 
day?" 

The reply of Mr. Hansom was in so low a tone 
that the greater part of the congregation failed to 
hear it. But the preacher left no doubts on their 
minds. 

" In heaven ! " he cried ; " in heaven ! a place he 
had worked more than half of a long life to reach. 
Pray with me, brothers, sisters, high and low, rich 
and poor, that every man, woman, and child that 
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hM evor mt in t.hia cJiDteb or evsr dull, — prmy that 
they may bo foiiod in hMV«n nitb Bndiar Col- 

Ung^noFtli at the laM <Uy." 

Tli« pKuuber pansed again and wiped hU tan 
mtb hht big nnl pocket-handkordiief. 

" I see laore obatigfs than that," be wt'nC oB. 
** I see 8ilks anil utias, and I hear tham a-nirtlitty. 
I »ee fiiigpr-ringH and biCMtiuus a^flaslung nd 
a^hiniog. I^t the woroen move tlwir heada fffvr 
to little, anil 1 seu thnr Nir-bob» «4n<nibl!t^. 
What is it all fur? To bdp you to worship Ond? 
To help you to hntnbla yoiiraelreB before our Lord, 
the Saviour? Ob, yoa women ! look at iq« '. Hsra 
yon lire V«Mk'il;«l with yoar finery, while I hare 
scarcely .1 ^hirt to my back. Why, if 1 thought that 
ailks a,aA sstius, and flnger-nnp^, and «ur-boM, and 
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Pausing again, the preacher with a swoop of his 
hand threw open the big Bible that lay on the 
pulpit desk, and read (apparendj) the first verse 
that fell under his eye : — 

^< < They which are the children of the flesh, these 
are not the children of God ; but the children of 
the promise are counted for the seed.' Don't make 
any mistake, good friends," he went on, ^^ I 'm 
not taking any text. I don't have to hunt texts to 
preach God's word. They swarm and flutter in my 
mind. Every face before me is a living, breathing 
text, and there 's a text in every minute that 
passes, every day that closes. 

*^ Paul was writing to the Romans, and quoting 
icom the Old Testament. Before the atonement, 
the children of the flesh were not the children of 
God. But when our Lord gave himself up for the 
sake of sinners, and was nailed to the tree. He 
pointed the way by which every child of the flesh 
may become a child of God. He showed the world 
the road of repentance, and suffered on the cross 
that the road might be clear. We are all children 
of the flesh ; we are all little children of the world ; 
we are all children of God through the Lord our 
Saviour. What is there hard about a saying that 
carries a message of . life to a repentant sinner ? 
You 'U hear it said on every hand that love begets 
love, that our very nature tells us to love them that 
love us. Are we dumb brutes, that when the Child 
of Betiikhem comes to us with love and mercy in 
his eyes, and words of love and mercy on his lips, 
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IwG miiKt lirtrdeu our hearts and turn our htftds 
I away ? 

" Wf are all little children of tho world. All 
lof lis arc sinful, but only a few of ua are Borrow- 
Iful. Why? Plough, and you'll have corns od 
lyour bands; siu, aad continue to sin, and your 
Ihearts will lit covered over with callousness 
- case-hardciietl. Little children of the world! 
I And it nrada but a lifting of the mind, and a bead- 
Jing of the knee to make iia the children of God. 
BChildren ! But what is a child without innocence. 
IA iuonsti.'r, a defoi-mily in the sight of God and 
Iman. But tlic world swarma with them : the towns 
s full of thiin : and they wander up and down all 
IT the land. Thev are right here in the sound 
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*^ Little children of the world ! They are not 
children ; they are ravening wolves, pursuing the 
innocent and devouring them. And yet what a 
simple tiling stands between them and a clear con- 
science I Oh, you men and women that know I *m 
a-talking about you, why not try repentance? 
When remorse pulls you out of sleep at the dead 
hours of night, why not mix repentance with your 
misery ? Eemorse ain*t repentance. Remorse is 
nothing but fear — fear that your sins will find 
you at the wrong place and at the wrong time. 
Don't trust to remorse. But when it seizes hold of 
you — when it is tearing and gnawing your very 
vitals — drop on your knees and beg the Saviour 
to take you into the arms of his mercy and forgive- 
ness. And where you can make restitution, make 
it. And where you can make confession, make it. 
But repentance first, repentance last, and repen- 
tance all the time ! 

^^ And, oh, believe me ! hard and heavy as its 
burthens are, it is not too high a price to pay for 
a clean heaii; and a contented mind, even if these 
were all. But they are not all — they are not 
half — they are not the thousandth part of the 
blessing that repentance will bring. It will be as 
a dazzling light to show to you the unspeakable 
beauties of our Saviour's love and mercy. 

** Don't think I 'm a-talking about your neigh- 
bor. Don't think I 'm a-talking to stir up the 
feelings of the weak-minded or the tender-hearted. 
Much as the cause of Christ may need reviving in 
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this town, I >« not enne hen to renn it. I 
I ought to be miles from bere to-day, but I mtt k 
biuDan wreck in th« pablio nwd % furtnjglit ap> — 
oh, a wn.-tc-lie<] tatd a miiterabU wreck '. — (hat Ae 
Lui-d mtiHt have sent tbera tbat my «ycs migbt Ht 
antl my ears b4!Rr him. My pTomiM oalled ineawa^, 
bnt my heart brought me bure. Aiul ben; I am — 
Dot to publbli, not to coiHlema (for wbo am I ibat 
I should sit in judgment?), but to warn, and, nay* 
bv, bring a few hearts to nepvotanM." 

Tbe prctt(;her paused, and wbeu be spoke again 
I his voice waa low and trvmolowi with emotion. 

" Oh, unhappy world ! whrni win has power to 
smite and wound th« iuDooent ! Oh, uuhupjiy man 
and women that must drag their children inCo 

9 mire of sin and diKgracu ! Look ;it your feet I 
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this occasioii to hold the minds of his hearers. 
The mysterious allusions he made to meeting a 
wretched man in the public road, and the pointed 
— ahnoBt personal — appeals he made to members 
of the congregation who were evidently known to 
him, were enough to arouse curiosity to the high- 
est pitch and hold it there. 

Some of those who went to hear the sermon ex- 
pected to be surprised or amused, while others 
hoped to be edified ; but the effect went far 
beyond surprise or amusement, and, on the vital 
point, fell far short of edification. When the 
congregation was dismissed and we came out, I 
noticed that the women, who had a habit of linger- 
ing before the church door to exchange words of 
greeting and frequently of gossip, talked in lower 
tones than usual, and some of them wore a scared 
look. Colonel Bullard and his wife entered their 
fining carriage, and were whirled away, but Mary 
joined sister Jane and myself, and together we 
walked home. Behind us I could hear the voices 
of Mrs. Roby and Mrs. Flewellen, rising in volume 
the farther they got from the church. 

" I declare er. Sister Roby ! " exclaimed Mrs. 
Flewellen, ** I 'm er all but pairlized. Er did you 
ever hear er such talk in all your er bom days ? 
It 's a scandal and I er don't care who hears me 
er say it. Who er was he a-hittin' at, do yon er 
recbm ? And er what is at the er bottom of it ? " 

It was impossible to catch the reply that Mrs. 
Robj made, hot Mrs. Flewellen kept on talking. 
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'• Why. tbe er bare idee that anjtluiig caa er 
Imiipun in this town and er me not know notluD* 
'i all alxjut it ' Er Brother Dannielly is a good 
mail — there er am't no manner of er doubt about 
that : er ho 's a goiUy man ; but er somelxxiy has 
ihtywl on er his minil. But er wouldn't it be er 
t1i4! ^tonder of the world if er there vaa something 
or other er brewing ? " 

I could but i-efiect on the whimsical and iosab- 
>>tantial mind that doubted in one breath and 
b"lievi(l in the next. As for Mary she never men* 
li'iiutd the fteniion excejit t<» comment on the ear- 
)ie<-L)ieH4 of the preaclier and the remarkable effect 
(if bi-; uiistuiiJL-d gestures. SUter Jaue had nothing 
In say whatvviT, either about the sermon or the 
L-l)Lr. .V- we went along I saw just ahead of 
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the man in a soothing tone. ** I '11 see her before 
long and ask her about it, and I 'U bet youathrip 
against a shirt button that she 'U say she thought you 
were one of those little town boys that are always 
up to some mischief.'* 

♦* Will she say that, Dan ? " the lad asked, a 
pleasant smile hovering around his mouth, but not 
settling there. 

*'*• Why, of course she will. I looked at her once 
when she turned her head, and she 's got a good 
face. Did n't you see her put the fan back and 
push it towards you ? " 

"Yes, I did," replied the boy, "but I didn't 
know what she meant. I thought she knew I 
would n't touch it after she jerked it away." 

" I 'm sorry you did n't," said the man. 

"Well, why didn't you punch me with your 
thumb, Dan ? " 

"Ah! it was in church, you know," the man 
suggested. 

" That 's so," assented the lad. " Did you see 
the bats, Dan ? Did you see the big dark place 
they kept flying into ? Ugh ! " he exclaimed with 
a shiver, " I woidd n't go into that place, not for 
— not for " — 

" Not for what ? " the man asked. 

" Not for the little girl that was on the ship." 

" She said she was going to write to you," re- 
marked the man. 

" I hope she will," said the lad. 

When we came to the end of the grove of big 
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n»k-. in ttLicti tlut chnrdt neided, Kbuy Bollvd, 
KUit'>r ■lane. anJ mrwlf cttmed (be Btz««t. while the 
etmigcr and the lad tonisd to tfae right vaA went 
alon^ on the opposite skle. 

"Do J on know "tni, WUliani?" sister Jaoe i»- 
quirf^. 

'■ I n.-ver saw them before," I replied. " Tbey 
probal.ly lamc ou tin; stagecoach yesterday after^ 
noon." 

^ As iik'-ly as not," sister Jane assented, and 
relajw"'! into silence. 

'■ Til'' iHtv is a bi-ight and manly -looking little 
fellow, ' roiiiarked Mary with a sigh. I knew ahe 
was thinking nf her hrother. 

" Vv:i ; r nutiLwl he called bis father -Dan.'" I 
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During the afternoon, sister Jane was honored 
by a friendly call from Mrs. Roby and Mrs. Flew- 
ellen. Mandy Satterlee had gone to visit Mrs. 
Beshears, as she sometimes did on Sunday after- 
noons. 

" Don't git noways seared, Jane," said Mrs. 
Roby, as she and Mrs. Rewellen came in. ** We 
ahft come to take the place, because I just saw 
Sister Flewellen walkin' about in her yard, a-doin' 
nothin' and a-lookin' lonesome, and so I hoUas 
and says, says I, * Sister Flewellen, supposin' we 
fling on our things and go around and see Jane,' 
says I, ' because it '11 give her the all-overs,' says 
I, * but we ain't been there in the longest, and 
maybe she can put up with us the little time we 've 
got to stay,' says I." 

" Yes, er Jane," Mrs. Flewellen assented, " she 
said them er very words ; and I says, says I, ^ Don't 
you er reckon it '11 worry Jane ? ' says I, and she 
er hollas back and er says, says she, ^ I er reckon it 
will, but er she '11 git over it before er Christmas/ 
says she. And er so we flung on our er things and 
come, and er here we are, and as the er twin calves 
said er to the old cow, ^ Er what are you going to 
erdowithus?'" 

" I hope you don't fit the whole tale," remarked 
sister Jane, as she shook hands with the two ladies. 

" Er how is that, Jane ? " inquired Mrs. Flew- 
ellen. 

'* Why, the twin calves turned out to be bull 
yearlings," said sister Jane dryly. 
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** Now «Ttiut** JaM aD vr^l" errbhaed Ma. 
Flfew fcUim. ia'i gtitng >i^itMl her &ii b> bide lav 
tcftk " Kr did joQ bear that, er SUtcr Bobjr ? I 
t:r diA'Un;, Juie ! Yoo alwaji er gire as good M 
anjbad V ^eiuis — ei don't kbe. Sister Bobj ? " 

But Mr^. r^Aiy had other g^ to fr;. She had 
seated Ler^l:, but inatead of p^Ting uiT attentiaa 
to Mr«. Flewellen'a coauDon place remarks, aha 
vraneil h*^r DM-k, first OD one side and then oa ths 
otlit.'r. in Iii^ tu look behind her. Tbeu she said : — 

" i i\oa; ^e ^landy SatterW, Jane. Where 's 
she goE': ' ribe ain't here, is she .' " 

" M^iidy 9 gdue out to take the air," replied 
sister .f:iu<-, " If you 're got anv message for her, 
I 'II tell !itr iibout it if I can ret^I it." 

'■ y\,L- iln; at church to-day, Jane?" 
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*' Well, for the Lord's sake ! '' she said after a 
while, raising her hands and allowing them to fall 
helplessly in her lap. 

*^ Why, you must' 'a' heard him, Jane, because I 
saw you there with my own eyes, and you could n't 
V helped but hear him." Mrs. Boby's Yoice had 
grown weak. 

*' Now, Maria ! " cried sister Jane, in a tone in 
which scorn and contempt played a large part, 
*' do you mean to set flat-footed in that cheer there 
and tell me that such a man as Jimmy Dannielly 
would leave bigger game and fly at that poor gal 
— and he not a-knowing her from a side of sole- 
leather ? " 

^* Well, you heard what he said, Jane," Mrs. 
Roby explained, '^ because your ears is as good as 
mine any day, if not better, because I ain't never 
intirely got over that risin' that busted in my 
head before I had my first baby, and I know you 
could n't 'a' kept from hearin' every word, and if 
he did n't mean Mandy Satterlee who in the round 
world could he 'a' meant, because when anybody 
talks that plain, specially in the pulpit, they 're jest 
obliged to mean somebody ; now who did he mean ? 
I wish you 'd tell me that." 

Sister Jane settled her high back-comb a little 
more firmly on her head — a favorite gesture of 
hers when patience was giving way to irritation. 
*^ Maria, age don't improve you one single bit,'' 
she said. ^^ You ought to know mighty well from 
what you 've heard of Jimmy DannicJly that he 
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alD't the man to stumble over nsnies. If he did n't 
c&ll em out, it waa u't becaiue be was afeard, but 
bei^uiidt! lie ilid n't want to. Ila 'd just as sood 'a* 
called tliu Dame an uot, every bit and grain. My 
huariiig aiu't as ke«u as it tised to be, but if I 'to 
got any cars at all, Jimmy Daunielly said the peo- 
ple liu was talking about was right there in the 
boime ; he said he coukl go and put bis band oQ 
'em ; be »aid they held their heads high, and that 
they would soon be brought low. That 's what ha 
said. Dues Mandy Satterlee bold her head high? 
Did yuu ever see her strutting around these 
streets '.' " 

^istL'i- Jane closed her lips Drmly, as though she 
bail no more to say. Mrs. Koby looked at Mrs. 
Flewelk'ii, iia if inviting assistance, but that lady 
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ceited they are, Jane, — all except William, here, 
who I look on more as a member of my own family 
than anything else, — and I says to myself, says I, 
* I '11 go over and see Jane, and find out if Mandy 
Satterlee was at church, because I know if she 
was Jane '11 be a-b'ilin' over, and no wonder,' says 
I, because what right has a preacher or anybody 
else got to attack anybody that 's a-tryin' their best 
to get along and do right, for I reely do believe 
that Mandy Satterlee is tryin' to do what 's right, 
because she could mighty easy do wrong if she 
wanted to ; and there 's another thing, Jane ; who 
was that fine-lookin' man a-settin' behind the pew 
right next to yours ; you could n't 'a' helped seein' 
him because he had his hand on a boy's shoulder 
in the pew right next to yours, and you could 'a' 
retched out and tetched him with the end of your 
filers, — not the man, but the boy, — and I saw 
the man lookin' at you, and I says to myself, says 
I, ^ Honey, if Jane could turn and see you arstarin' 
at her in that fashion she 'd make you feel like 
sinkin' through the floor,' says I." 

Mrs. Roby paused from sheer lack of breath. 

*^ I saw the ohild, but I did n't see the man until 
we came out of church, and then I saw only hit 
back,'* replied sister Jane. "I don't know him 
from Adam's cat." 

And so the conversation ran on — a great many 
words about nothing in particular — a singular 
mixture of friendliness, hypocrisy, cant, and insin- 
cerity. The ladies went away after a while, and a 
restful silence filled the house. 
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The next morning, shortly aft^r breakfast, there 
came a kni>ek to which I resjionJed. I waa some- 
what »tir|>rlsed, on opening iho door, to see the 
sti-anger wh'nn I had noticed the day before as wo 
came awiiy from church ; and with him was tlie 
lad of wliotii mention has been made. 

■' I bpg I'ardon," said the stranger with a bow 
that stiuiiivil him at once as a man of some refine- 
mcnt : " I U.-lievo you take hoarders here ? 
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lied over some trifling detail of hoasekeeping, and 
not in the best humor in the world. Istood expect- 
ant a moment waiting for her irritation to subside. 
Whereupon she exclaimed : — 

^^ Good Lord, William I don't be standing there 
like yon was deaf, dumb, blind, and cripple. Say 
what you Ve got to say and then go and let me 
have a minnit's peace. If I ever undertake to 
make any more jelly out of dried apples I hope I 
may be forgiven beforehand for the sins I 'U com- 
mit. You've got something on your mind, 
William ; spit it out." 

I told her there was a gentleman in the parlor 
who wanted to see her about engaging board. 

^' Well, you can jest go right back and tell him 
to take himself ofiE. I 've got more boarders now 
than I can stomach. They are all like lambs when 
they first come; butter wouldn't melt in their 
mouths ; but by the time they 've swallowed ono 
meal they are ready to strut around and spit on 
the floor, and do like they owned the whole house 
with the trash-barrel throw'd in for good measure. 
No; go and tell the man, whoever he is, that 
enough of a good thing is enough, and too much is 
the greatest plenty." 

Seeing that I stood my ground, sister Jane 
paused and stared at me. ^^ The gentleman that 
wants to see you," I said, ^^ is the stranger who 
walked before us from church yesterday. I have 
already toU hiia that you will see him in a mo- 
ment" 
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" ^V'ull, joti 're taking a good deal on yourself, 
Willi&iQ, I must say," sister Jane snapped. Then 
in thi- sa,ine breath, but in a far diCEerent tone, '* I 
look hkc u fii^bt, I reckon. How 's my hair be- 
hind there .' I 've jest got to change this cape. It 
eniL'lts like somebody 'd rubbed it with bacon rind. 
Go bai'k iuid tell Iiiiii I 'U be in directly, and if 
he looks like anybody, try to make yourself polite, 
and don't lr»rk all diaw'd up like you was afeaid 
somebody was going to say ' boo ' at you." 

I hariUy bad time to deliver my message before 
sister Jane fullciwed me. With easy address and 
a geniiJ smile the gentleman bowed. '* This is 
Miss Woruuiii, I believe?" Sister Jane nodded 
her bea'l. " My name is Cowardin." 

' Dill i["t I hue that child at ohureh yesterday ? " 
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and you may tear it up for what I care. I 've beea 
feeling mean ever sence I jerked it away from you 
yesterday." 

" It was n't anything to feel bad about," the lad 
protested stoutly, but I could see that his eyes 
shone, and that the blush on his tanned face 
deepened. 

" You make too much of it, Miss Womum," 
said Mr. Cowardin. ^^The biggest things soon 
pass out of a child's mind." 

" Yes, but they remember the little things — 
the things that have a taste of meanness in 'em," 
remarked sister Jane positively. 

" That is so,"- Mr. Cowardin assented. " It is so 
in my case anyhow." He paused, allowed his eyes 
to rest on the floor, and seemed to be lost in thought. 
" I beg your pardon," he said. " I wanted to get 
nice quarters for that boy of mine. I believe you 
take boarders only by the day ; but I hope you 'U 
take Cap there and give him a bed as well as 
board. You 'U find him the least trouble in the 
world. I 'U not bother you myself. The tavern 
is good enough for me." 

Sister Jane looked at the boy, and then looked 
at Mr. Cowardin. 

The latter evidently understood what was in her 
mind. He fumbled about in his pockets, and drew 
forth a small key. 

^^Cap, go to the tavern and bring the lady a 
handful of shells from your trunk." 

The lad took the key and was about to rush 



and more too ! '* exclaimed sUtc 

*^ I ieat him away/^ said M 
tbe diiU was gone, ^' because 
ask me some questions about hi 
Tery much to hear people talkii 

^Is his mother dead ? " siste: 

** I don*t know whether she *i 

^ Is he your son ? ** 

** Except through Adam, hi 
mine that I know of." 

«' Well,'' said sister Jane bl 
ain't trying to pack him off o 
away and leave him/' 

Mr. Cowardin threw his be« 
in a laugh genuine enough to 
•usjMeions. 

** Run away and leave Cap ! ' 
I Ve carried him on my back 
I 've gone hungry to feed him 
from cold to keep him warm." 

^* Then who is he and what i 
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Children of the World." He smiled as he said 
this, and I knew he had in his mind the sermon 
we had heard the day before. ^^ In 1850, a party 
of us started from St. Louis to go to California. 
The gold fever was at its height then, and as soon 
as the news got abroad that a few of us were 
going, hundreds asked to join us. We were glad 
enou^ of their company. We asked no questions. 
We just told everybody that came that they were 
welcome to go with us. It made no difference 
whether a man was a thief, or a vagabond, or an 
honest man. I was pretty much of a vagabond 
myself about that time." 

^^ Well, you don't look like it," said sister Jane. 

Mr. Cowardin laughed. ^^ Looks don't amount 
to much. Miss Womum. I used to think they did 
when I was young. Why, the worst man I ever 
saw was fixed up just like a preacher one Sunday, 
and I saw him hanged the next Friday." He 
paused as if the incident swarmed with unpleasant 
memories. With a quick gesture he went on. 
'^ Well, hundreds wanted to go, and we told them 
to be ready on a certain day, the only conditions 
being that they should carry along provisions 
enough to last four months. We didn't know 
what might happen. When the day came we 
found that there were forty wagons. We thought 
there would be more, but these were enough. 
Before starting, my partners and myself saw that 
there would have to be some sort of organisation, 
somebody to manage and contnd. So we called 
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"This pleased the men 

^ no matter ; the choic 

sent twenty wagons twelve 

of one of my partners, and 

We kept up this order for 

day oat from St Louis, as 

the wagons (I had my sadd 

tttting on the edge of the 

•nd was so badly scared tl 

if it were afflicted with some 

I jumped from the saddle an 

in my arms, and soon had h 

•fiked him his name, he she 

*FraIey,' or something that 

eould talk plainly for a chile 

posed of course that * Fraley 

"Naturally, I thought he; 
left by the wagons ahead of 
eral families along, and perl 
not larger than this child. ] 
asleen in tliA no©*. «t,>«.^ 
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I let the little chap ride on the saddle in front of 
me until he fell asleep, and then put him in< charge 
of one of the women in my train, telling her to 
feed him and take care of him until his people 
called for him. 

^^ In this way I made my mind easy about the 
child, and for some hours forgot him altogether. 
When I did go to the woman's wagon to inquire 
about him, he was wide awake and lively, but as 
soon as he saw me he held out his little hands to 
come to me, and refused to be comforted when I 
started to ride off without him. The upshot of it 
was that I took him on my saddle, and after that, 
as no one came to claim him, he used to ride in 
front of me for hours at a time, and I became so 
accustomed to his company that he was n't in my 
way at all. The woman took care of him and 
tidied him up when he was n't riding with me, but 
after a whUe I took him in my own wagon at 
night." 

" Well, for the Lord's sake ! did n't you neyer 
inquire about his folks ? " sister Jane asked. 

^^ To tell you the truth. Miss Womum, I had 
bigger things than babies on my mind just then. 
I had to think for all those people, and we were 
going through a dangerous part of the coimtry. 
I had to put a stop to gambling ; I had to settle all 
disputes and put down all quarrels. The men 
were not members of any Sunday-school at that 
time ; they had knives, pistols, bad tempers, and a 
good deal of mean whiskey along, and you know 



j time he came near; but 

until one day when we ^ 
cbUd soreamed and ran to 
going by. I called bim b 
youngster was afraid of ] 
was that on one occasion, 
he had made a face at the 1 
likely story, for the man w 
he screwed his face up to 
had been scared. 

'' I had no time to think i 
thought since that the ma 
child. Anyhow I let the mi 
ster stayed with me, and m 
was in the saddle in front 
to calling him Young Cap 
him Cap myself, and have 
We 've seen hard times an< 
We Ve lived like wild bea 
we Ve lived like princes, ani 
stuck together, and I woul 
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" So I have been toUl," replied Mr. Comrdia. 

" It would be queer, now " — 

"Goodness, William!" exclaimed sister Jane. 
** How could Ki-eddy Ballard be {ouod a-settin' by 
tlie road the otiier side of nowhere?" 

" It would be very (jueer, indt-ed," siid Mr. Cow- 
ardin ; " in fact, next to impossible in my opinion. 
Yet tiie thought that it might be so was what 
brought me here." 

"You knew the circumstance, then?" 1 siig- 
gesttxl- 

'* I chanced to be In this town the day it hajv 
peaed," Mr. Cowardin said, "I rempmber yoa 
very well. That night you wont to the show with 
a young lady — Miss Bullanl — bunting for the 
lost child. The man at the entrance of the tent 
took you through, and walked part of the way 
home with you. lie has changed greatly, haa o't 
te?" 

" Well, upon my word ! " I cried. " And you 
were that man ! Yon were very kind to na, but 
your voice was sharper — severer — than it is 
now," 

" Ah, I WB8 on duty then," he explained with a 
laugh. "Moreover, five years of such experiences 
ms I have had are calculated to take the rough 
edges ofi' a man — particularly when he has seen 
some of his plans turn out to be succ-esaful." 

" And you think this child may possibly be little 
Freddy Bullard ? " I ventured to remark. 

*' As I said, I thiuk it b next to impoeeible if 
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wbrrc then U « 
g-xfll to dcrabt or to h M Jf ki . I Hwaniber ut ino- 
rlt-nt in Cilifi'Tmn tint wiU Gs tbb cmc I had 
vortc^ in Lti« •iitcbo >ad gnlebes for mooths, utd 
had kanllv f^uod eooi^ goU to boy « poond cl 
fl'jrir. Tiifi'Bt were aqcallj, I oa tell too. I haA 
wfirktKl n>ri* t'Uiiiu, u>d di^ orer old ones, and at 
I)ut I jiiMt fi»tur&lly gare op. I had no hope, and 
did n't i-:ir>: t<jr anything exccrpt the bov. I ooold 
hnvr. |ii('k'>l up a fair liring in the gambling-aa- 
\iKiii.i ; but iht-TH was Cap. I took him with me one 
diiy, ami ifr^nn to work over an old claim that bad 
onii: U'en tJii; rii.-best in the canip. At last I 
paiiwil. I was hot, tired, and disgiiBled- I looked 
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The lad came rnnning in at this moment. He 
had the shells in a beantiful little basket. 

^'Oh, Dan!" he cried, and then stopped still 
and waited. 

'^ What did I see, Cap, that day in the gulch, 
when I got my eyes full of mud and water ? — the 
last day we worked in the ditches together? " 

^^ Goodness, Dan! You saw gold. You said 
that if I had n't been asleep you 'd have yelled so 
that everybody in the camp would have come run- 
ning." 

" I believe you ! " exclaimed Mr. Cowardin. " I 
had struck a pocket, and in that pocket I found as 
much gold as I wanted." 

Sister Jane shook her head incredulously. 
^* Well ! you are the first human being in this 
world that ever found as much gold as he wanted." 

"I have told you the simple truth," was Mr. 
Cowardin's reply. " I found as much as I wanted ; 
but I took all I found. I had been working 
harder than any negro ever worked for three 
years, but the nuggets I found in that pocket were 
enough to make a dozen men rich." 

"You know the old saying," remarked sister 
Jane, " ' Easy come, easy go.' " 

" But for that boy," said Mr. Cowardin, " the 
saying would have been partly true in my case." 
He turned to the boy. "Well, Cap, how about 
the shells ? Did you find them ? " 

^^ Oh, Dan ! the pretty pink one that I wanted 
to give the lady is lost I can't find it anywhere.'* 
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von't wake iip in the morning and find that I 'ra 
been dreaniin^. If this is nhat I get by being 
lueaa to a nice boy, I'll be mean to the next one 
I see. But I don't know wbere in the world 1 '11 
find another as nice and as clever as ynu are." 

The child blushed with pluaaure, and 1 listened 
with some degree of astonishment, for I had never 
before Iieard sister Jane pay such a oompliment to 
any one, especiiilly to one of the male sex. 

" Vou may ran out in tJ;e garden and pick some 
roses," she said. 

"Oh, may I?" cried tlie lad. He waited for 
no confirmation, but darted from the room. 

There was silence for a while, and then Mr. 
Cowardiu spoke. 

" If you can take Cap, Miss Womum, it would 
relieve me of a gi-eat de^ of anxiety and not add 
to yourit. lie is a manly little fellow, but guiitle 
and thoughtful. He will not i>e here long before 
he can discover from your countenance whether 
you are pleased or displeased, and he will do wliat 
he can to ])leaso you. He has seen rough times, 
rough countries, and rough poople, but he has been 
with lue so long that he has old ways about him. 
He '& the best child I ever saw to be full of health 
and fun." 

'* Well, I 'U talk with William," said sister 
Jane. " I 'U find out how he feels about it. I 
think we oan fix up for the child — that is, if yoa 
think the place will suit him." 

ill. Cowatdin laughed. " Don't allow that idea 
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to Mnbk yoa. & vill be deUshled. I tloll fad 
loariy witboitt C^ U nigbt, far be Ha* heoi my 
<M]]r aonpaiuaB for aunjr » ioog d*;, but he oui 
eone and nt with n* m mIj^ m at Uk tavan 
nnti] I find brttar q aart aw." 

** Or joa t»n eoaw aod att bcra witli us after 
tea," Isagswtod. 

** Yes ; I had intaniiad lo aifc pcnnanaa to civ ] 
that," Ke Mud. 

"Or 70U can taka jonr meals hen if tb«> \xn 
■nita you," Tvmatked atater Jaoe. "* Not diat I 
want any mors boardan. Tbe Ixird know* them 
tl»t I 're gnt an cBo«i|^ b> make a ainaer oat cf 
a utnt." 

" That would be better — a great deal better. 
I oonld Ui vith Cap oftttoer," mill Mr. Comrdin 
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Bess with Strangers. Fix a good round sum and 
make them pay in advance." 

*''' I 'U not grumble at what I get out of you," 
said sister Jane bluntly. ^^If I grumble at all 
it '11 be at what I don't get." 

And so from that time forth, and for many 
days, Mr. Cowardin and the lad became a part 
and parcel of our household* 



THE LAD'6 KIDE. 

It camo to pass that Mr. Coffardin gave us » 
preat deal of his company, especially in the even- 
ings, and it was very pleasant company, too, for 
fn? w;is not merely a fluent talker. Travel, wide 
ux|>eiienoe, anil keen observation had given him 
Mimetliinj^ to t;ilk aliout. He visited all parte of 
the L'niti'tl States, the islands of the sea, and the 

mtrii'.i of the east that are most conveniently 
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our aympatliUs. He had so much to talk about 
that he rarely had occasion to reE«r to himself, 
and tliis was a refreshing novelty iu a pFovincial 
village where people have little else to talk of. 

Mrs. Beshears had a fancy of her own that she 
had seen Mr. Cowai'din somewhere before, but 
when, for my own amusement. I asked her Co trace 
her inipressiun to its sotirct:, it was found to rest 
on the belief that tho uxjiression of his face re- 
minded her of some one she had known, but, for 
the life of her, she could n't say who. He " favored 
somebody," but who he favored, Mrs. Beshears 

I did n't know. At any rate she liked him, for no 
matter how many questioiia she might ask (and 
her inquisitiveness seemed to be without bounds 
or limit) he was always ready to answer them — 
nay, more, his good nature and his sense of humor 
were so fused th^t he seemed to invite her curiosity 

I that he might not only pleiise her, but also enjoy 
her blunt comments atid observations. Xatnrally, 
therefore, the heart of Mrs, Beshears warmed 
toward this man of the world who trentod hor with 
such patient deference. I think all our hearts 
warmed toward him, for he had tliat indetinahle 
chann of manner tliat attracts the coulidence of 
men and women alike, fie liad the rejwse that 
strength imparts, and the gentleness that belongs 
to good breeding. 

As for the lad, — the boy he called Cap, — he 
was even more charming in his ways than the 
guarditui Frovideuco had sent him. He had the 
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horses, — a pony that even the traders advised him 
not to buy if he was buying it for a boy. But 
he bought it, nevertheless, and, when cornered 
and caught, it seemed to be impatient even of 
the halter. A negro hostler, after some trouble, 
led the creature aroimd to the front of the building 
in which Mr. Cowardin had hb lodgings. From 
among his traps (as he called them) he fished 
a bridle with a long heavy dragoon bit, and a 
saddle that was in some respects unlike any I had 
ever seen, being entirely barren of skirts. It was, 
in fact, nothing but a saddle-tree. The stirrups 
were of wood, and the straps in which they hung 
were wide enough to protect the legs of the rider. 
After a struggle, the pony was bridled and sad- 
dled; but he was a Adcious - appearing creature. 
He had a bald face, and his ears were continually 
moving in opposite directions. My heart jumped 
in my throat when I found that our lad was to 
ride the horse, and somehow I felt cooled toward 
Mr. Cowardin. It was a feeling that I fully re- 
covered from only after a long interval, though I 
could but see that the boy was eager for the ride. 

'' Shall I try him first. Cap ? " Mr. Cowardin 
cried out. 

" No, Dan ; you 're too heavy.'* 

With that the lad went forward, stroked the. 
])ony on the nose, with no perceptible soothing 
effect, so far as I could see, and then stood by the 
stirrup. By the side of the horse — they called 
the creature a pony because he was a trifle under 
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The rawliide descended with a swishing sonnd, 
not once, but many times, and I could hear its 
swish as far as I could see the horse and rider, 
for they went careering up the village street like 
mad. In a little while — perhaps a half an hour 
— they came back. The lad's face was flushed 
with the exercise, and the horse was going at an 
easy canter. 

" Why, Dan, he 's as gentle as a dog. He goes 
as easy as a canoe." 

There was considerable applause from the spec- 
tators who had been attracted by the episode, but 
I confess I did not share in it. I only waited to 
make sure that the child was not hurt, and then I 
turned away from the scene with more disgust 
than I would have cared to confess at the time. 
Mr. Cowardin must have discovered it from the 
expression of my face, for, after telling the lad to 
ride the horse slowly about until he had cooled 
off, he joined me as I walked homeward. 

^ You don't admire fine horsemanship," he sug- 
gested. 

" Well, I confess I don't relish an exhibition 
where a child is pitted against a wild beast," I re- 
plied. 

" But you see what has happened," he said. 

** Yes ; I thank Heaven the lad is unhurt," I 
answered. ^^ There were a thousand chances 
against him where there was one in his favor. 
Providence is kind even to those who tempt it." 

^ Chance I " exclaimed Mr. Cowardin, laying 
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time, he could ride them without assistance as well 
as anybody, and a great deal better than many 
grown men who had been practicing for years. I 
have seen him mount horses an hour after they 
had been caught in the wilderness. And if he 
could manage them why should I be afraid to trust 
him with a horse that has been broken to the 
saddle?" 

" How did you know that ? " I inquired. 

*'*' By the saddle marks on his back," replied Mr. 
Cowardin. "Whenever the saddle chafes and 
scalds a horse's back the hair will grow out white 
and remain white." 

Inside the house, we found sister Jane boiling 
over with indignation. She had witnessed a part 
of the spectacle, and she was still nervous. 

" Well, good Lord ! " she cried ; " if he 's dead 
or onj'inted don't fetch him in here. When there 
ain't no sort of excuse for a funeral I don't want 
none in my house." 

" What do you mean ? " I asked, well knowing 
that I would have to stand the brunt of the storm. 

" William Womum, don't you dare to stand up 
there like a wax figger and ask me what I mean," 
she exclaimed. " You know mighty well what I 
mean I And there you stood with your mouth 
wide open, a-grinning like a simpleton, your hands 
in your pockets a-watching that boss a-tryiug to 
kill that child — that baby, as you may say! I 
declare, William Womum I if it had n't 'a' been 
for the scandal of it, I 'd 'a' picked up a stick and 
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come out tht-re iuid give yon a frailhig. An* il 

I'd ';i' cuiiif," she went on sj^ificaiitly, "j»n 
wuuld n't 'a.' been the only on« I 'd V frai)«d, 
Di-iilifi'. What did yoii do with the child after 
vou )ik-ked liiin up? Don't be a-standiug then 
tn'innin^^ at me. William Wornuni ! I ain't bo 
Iml.y on no lioss. Where did yon take the child? 
I'll ;:<i and look at litin and see that he's fixed 
sti;ii';l]t on liis cooling'-hoard, hat ho shan't be 
bn.ii-lit l.t-n..- 

" \\'hat aif ynn talking abont, sister Jane?" I 
a-nktil a;;[iin. '■ Mr. Cowardin here does n't under- 
.'■taud v'Mi any more than I do." 

" Will, 1 11 tell yon what I mean, WiUfut 
Wor:iiini." «lie sjtid, turning upon me. " If 1 'd 
11 in the {ilaee of two men, one as big as a 
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tall her tow nice it is to ride a pony tliat is n't used 
to ritlin^f.'' 

Ue run to sister Jane, and cauglit hold of her 
hand. 

" ^Vhy, booey, you 're all in a muck of a sweat," 
She got a tow«l and wijied the lad's faue. and 
brushed bis hair back behind his ears. "Where 
are yon hurt, honey?"' she asked with motherly 
salicitnde. 

" Uurt ! " the hul exclaimed. " Why, I have n't 
a scratch ou me." 

" Well, it 's the wonder of the world, and you 'd 
better thank the Lord that the day of meracles 
ain't gone by. The way that boas flung around 
wi' you was enough to jolt your sout-case loose. If 
you 'fC alive and well you don't owe them two any 
thanks for it." She nodded her head towai-d Mr. 
Coward In and myself. 

" Pshaw ! if all horses were as easy to ride as 
that one was I 'd like to have a new one every two 
hours," said the lad. 

Whereupon, he proceeded to inform sister Jane 
bow he had learned to ride and how much he en* 
joyed it; and he did it with more success than 
either Mr. Cowardin or myself oould have hoped 
to ]Lchieve. 

" Well, all I 've got to say," remarked siater 
Jane, " is that if you two ain't got nothing better 
to do than to put that cliild where he's liable to 
have every houe in his body knocked out of j'int, 
I want you to take your monkey show somewhere 
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where I can't see it 1 'm that weak T can hardlj^ 
lifi iiiv hand to my head, and I don't kaow when 
1 "II -it .,vt-r it."' 

" Well, 1 "ill very aorrj," said Mr. Cowardin. 

*■ SiiiTv ! " cried sister Jane. " What good does 
that di3, I 'd like to know ? Tlie man that went 
uiit une ui^ht and shot his grandmother in the 
com-patLh, thinking she was a bear, was sorry, but 
that did n't help matters. To be sorry don't mend 
no broken bones, neither does it call the dead back 
tti lifi'. If that boss had broke the child's ueck, 
\\v \l '-.i all bi'L'U sorry, but what good would it V 
■lone':'" 

Tll.TU 

:..„1 Mr, 



uo reply to such an argument as this, 
war<Hn attempted none. The result 
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And presently — which was more wonderful 
still — Mary's mother came gliding along the gar- 
den walk to congratulate the child. She took his 
face between her hands and kissed him on his 
forehead. She was even more enthusiastic than 
Mary. 

" I must thank your Kttle boy for reminding me 
of my home," she said to Mr. Cowardin. ^^I 
have n't seen such a thing — oh, it has been years. 
Why, when the child began to use the whip and 
the horse went plunging by, everything faded be- 
fore my eyes and I was at home again. I never 
thought anybody but a Brandon could manage a 
horse like that." 

^^A Brandon!" The exclamation came from 
Mr. Cowardin. The Coloners wife understood it 
to be put as an interrogation. 

^^ My father's family name," she said, holding her 
head a trifle higher, I imagined. ^^ I never saw 
any one but a Brandon ride as this child did to- 
day. He reminded me of my brother Fred. I 
was a tot of a girl, but I can remember how my 
brother rode when he mounted an unruly horse. 
My father kept a stable of racers," she explained. 
^^ Oh, and it carried me back to old times when I 
saw this child to-day ! " she opened and closed her 
delicate white hands nervously. 

Mr. Cowardin made some deferential response 
that seemed to please Mary and her mother, for 
they both laughed, and Mary blushed. I have 
forgotten what the remark was — some pleasant 
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foruiulity. — for at that tnomeDt I seemed to see 
cvt rytbing in n new lipht. It cante over me Bud- 
<lt.']ily (and the thought anDonnced itself to my 
miiul with a sharp pang) that, jjoasibly, Mr. C«w- 
afdiii h;w! made a doe]) inipressioti cm Mary. My 
t^arH buz/.L-d aod the room seemed to be reelii^ 
around me, and 1 was compelled to catch hold of 
the Iiack of the chair behind which I was standing 
to reu.ssiire myself that the people and things 
around nje wore substantial. 

I have never lieen able to discover what pnt sucli 
an idea in my head. It was probably the outcome 
of many incidents, all of which became more sog- 
^cstive than ever when ilhuninated by the possibil- 
ity I have miintioned. I rememl>ered a hundred 
things that had seemed to be but trifles nntil this 
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He was a man of character and education — jnst 
such a man, in short, as would be likely to attract 
a woman who admired strength allied with gentle- 
ness. 

And then, somehow, I felt myself relegated to 
the rear — carried to the infirmary (as it were), 
where I might speculate on the pleasures of life, 
but could participate in them no more. I could 
admire Mr. Cowardin, I thought, but I felt that 
my disgust over the risk he had caused the lad to 
run could not easily be dissipated. So thinking 
I made some excuse and went out into the garden^ 
where presently I stood gazing at space until I fell 
into a profound reverie that was not all unpleasant, 
for it is so ordained that a mind not given entirely 
over to the small affairs of life has its own special 
resources that it can draw upon at pleasure. 

From this reverie I woke to the fact that Mary 
was near. 

^^I Ve heard of such things, but I never saw a 
man in the clouds before," she said laughingly. 

" Where ? " I asked, looking toward the zenith. 
My thoughts were so far afield that I took her 
words literally — a fact that caused me to blush and 
wonder at my own stupidity. This made Mary 
laugh all the more. Then she grew serious. 

^* You were disturbed when you came out a while 
ago," she remarked. " What was the matter? " 

"Nothing — nothing at all," I replied with 
increasing embarrassment. 

^Oh, please don't tell fibs," she insisted. 
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'TwAS impossible to say whether Mary was 
angry or no. 'T was impossible for me to fathom 
her moods, but that my self-humiliation might be 
made more complete, I chose to torment myself 
with the belief that some thought of Mr. Cowardin 
had evoked the sigh. I did now, as I had done 
many a time before : I went to my room, locked 
the doors, seized my other self by his ears, dragged 
him to light, and asked him by what right of 
possession, hope, or expectation he had reason to 
feel anything but pleasure when Mary Bullard 
gave a friendly or even a fond smile to any human 
being who seemed to be worthy of it. As usual 
on such occasions, the miserable Ego tried to take 
refuge in all sorts of lame and paltry excuses, but 
I gave him a lesson that he would long remember, 
and finally tucked him under my waistcoat out 
of sight again. To do him justice it should be 
said that he went to sleep and slept comfortably 
for some time, not daring to intrude on me with 
his troubles. 

When Mrs. Beshears came as usual the night 
foUowing the lad's display of horsemanship, sister 
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dvscnW'd it with all those little aaggU' 
lit! n a 9 of adjective and gesture that a wonuui 
inritiniiivfly I'mploys. Nor was she sparing in 
critiiisiii of the carelessness that prompted Mr. 
Cuw:in]iri and myself to place the child on the 
viuiijiis haric, though she knew I liad no more to do 
v.hh it titan n person who bad never heard of it. 

" \\ i-ll ! tliat puts me more in mind of some 
of tlitr (k-vilirii-s of Clarence Bullanl than anything 
that 'i loiiR- to my ears in many 'a the long day," 
reiimr-lieil Mrs. BeKbears. 

.Mr. ('•iwunliii turned half around in his cha^ 
aiitl lixikfii hard at Mrs. Beshean ! "Did yon 
I(|]ll^v Ci;iiiiuf Bullard .'" he a^ked. 

" ^VImt I did n't know of him 1 heard alMnit 
rked Mi-s. lieshears, no<liling her head 
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post to pfQlar, whocqun' an' yellin'. Come down to 
the jnnch, he had more harm done to him than he 
ever done to anybody. So I Ve heard an' so I 
believe. If you want to know all abont it jest 
ax Cephas Bullard. Bless your heart ! he knows. 
Did you ever strike up with Clarence Ballard in 
his travels ? " 

Mr. Cowardin was looking hard at Mrs. Be- 
shears and her question seemed to take him by 
surprise — so much so, that he rose from his chair, 
straightened himself to his fullest height, and tiiea 
sat down again. 

'' Why, yes," he replied. " I knew Clarence 
Bullard very welL I was with him in California. 
In fact, we went there together. He was one of 
my partners." 

" Did he get rich, too, like the rest of you ? ^ 
Mrs. Beshears inquired. 

^ He was comfortably well off when I bade him 
good-by," said Mr. Cowardin. 

^ Well, I 'm glad of that from the bottom of my 
heart ! " Mrs. Beshears exclaimed. ^* He won't 
miss what 's been filched from him." 

^ I never heard him complain of anjrthing of 
that kind," said Mr. Cowardin. " If he had any 
such trouble he ke|>t it to himself." 

" I believe every word of that," cried sister 
Jane. *^You needn't mind Sally. She says a 
heap more than she means. She talks about how 
wildCSbuenoe Ballard was, and yet I 'yb heaid her 
sing his pruses to the skies." 
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'- That a a fnct, Jane," »AJd &lrs. Besbean, 
with a smile. " I say what t' other folks said. 
I'lari'iiL'i.- Hiillard was as handsome a young man 
.-Ls till' Loril ever made." 

" ILiiiilsoiiR- is a3 handsome does," suggested 
Mr. (.'owanlin. 

" Thiit 'h so. " assented fiister Jane ; " but I 
mind \\u\. Sally and me went to cami>-me^'tin' onoe 
on » tiiiii'. She was married and I was done past 
the mjn-yiu' afjo, but we went with a crowd, and 
;iit thiTe.we was like two &th out of water. 
I aiixind with our mouths open, a-feeling 
funis that did ti't know where to go nor 
In. Clarence Bulliuti was there, dresaed 
kill, and he had a crowd of giggling gals 
iiii. Wliin his eve fell on us, he made 
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'^ No, ner I," cried Mrs. Besliears. 

Mr. Cowardin rose from his chair. " Well, if 
Clarence Bollard knew that he was so kindly re- 
membered for one small act of politeness he would 
be very grateful to you," he said, and turned to go 
from the room. 

" Wait ! " cried Mrs. Beshears ; ** come here 
and le' me look at you right close." With that 
she limped across the room, took Mr. Cowardin by 
the arm, and led him closer to the candle-stand, 
where she scrutinized his face closely, much to his 
embarrassment, as it seemed. ^' I jest wanted to 
see if my old eyes fooled me," she explained. 
" Now you can go." He went out laughing, 
followed by the lad. 

" That 's so about Clarence Bullard," Mrs. Be- 
shears remarked, after she and sister Jane had 
exchanged glances. ^^ I 've had so many ups and 
downs sence then that I had clean forgot it. The 
Lord knows, old folks like me hear so much an' 
know so little that it 's mighty nigh onpossible to 
keep from doin' harm wi' the tongue." 

" I 've had ups an' downs myself " — 

" But not like me, Jane — not like me. Oh, no, 
Jane I not anyways like me. I declare, I 'm so 
nigh fagged out that I'm right on the p'int of 
givin' up. That 's the truth if ever I spoke it." 

" I 've had my ups an' downs," sister Jane 
Went on, " but that ain't hindered me from recol- 
lecting how Clarence Bullard done that day at the 
oamp-meetin'." 



aiii*t beholding to none of 
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borne earlier than was her 
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And it was even so. Nereir again did Mrs. Be- 
shears oome limping to our gate. We tbou^t 
little of the matter the next night when she failed 
to come, bnt when two nights passed without bring- 
ing her, sister Jane began to grow uneasy, and 
the next day she sent Mandy Satterlee to see what 
the matter could be. Mandy could hardly have 
arrived there before Mose, the negro foreman on 
Mrs. Beshears's place, came to inform us that his 
mistress was very ill indeed, and to beg that Miss 
Jane be so good as to go see what the trouble was. 

*^Has a doctor been called in?" sister Jane 
asked. 

" No 'm, dey ain't," answered Mose, scratching 
his head. ^Miss Sally so sot ag'in doctors an* 
doctor truck dat I skeered fer ter fetch one dar, 
kaze dey ain't no tellin' but what she 'd bounce 
ont'n bed an' lam' me an' de doctor too." 

Sister Jane was truly indignant, and no wonder. 
" WeD, the Lord 'a' mercy I " she cried j " do you 
mean to stand up and tell me that you 've been 
setting at home, letting your mistress die with- 
out calling in a doctor, you trifling, good-for-no- 
thing rascal ? " 

Moses seemed to be very much alarmed at sis- 
ter Jane's display of anger. He moved about on 
his feet uneasily, and pulled at his hat, which he 
held in his hand, in a way that showed his embar- 
rassment. 

*' Wellum, you know how Miss Sally is, yo'se'f , 
ma'am. She ain't make much complaints. She 
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des lay il.tr an' not say mucb, an' vm-aH ain't know 
how silk htit' is twel I hear her runmn' on like she 
oiil'ii lit'i' lii-ail, an' den 1 come att«r you hard es 
1 kill, kiui- I kuow'il you 'd tell us what ter do.'' 

••Ni>.' said sister Jane, "you did n't want any 
doctor thtri^. ^ ou and the rest of the Diggers oat 
there havf izut it in your hea«U that if Sally Be- 
shoars pegs mit you "11 he free. But you '11 be sold 
o&'n the court-house block if 1 have to have it 
done niysilf. t'o and t*ll Dr. Biggers to hnny 
out there m liard as he can. I want to see yoq 
aaovf now ! " Mose, thoroughly frightened, went 
off at a mil. 

Sliortly afii-rwards. Free Betsey caiue, and the 
woril .hIil- ljii.>ii;;ht from Mandy Satterlee was that 
lit!jh<;irs was very low indeed, that sist er 
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of the system. That was all, and yet it was 
enough. Dr. Biggers had met us at the door on 
his way out to his buggy, but he turned again and 
went with us into the sick-room. Through force 
of habit he again felt the pidse of Mrs. Beshears, 
and this seemed to fret her, for she jerked her 
hand away with a muttered exclamation of impa- 
tience. 

" She has had a very strong constitution," re- 
marked the doctor suavely, ^^ but you know, Miss 
Jane, the strongest constitution will break down 
after a while." His smile was blandly cute as he 
spoke. *' I have left something to be given from 
time to time. The young woman there " — pomt- 
ing to Mandy — " knows what to do. She was an 
old friend of yours, I believe. Miss Jane ? " 

" She is yet," replied sister Jane tartly. 

" Of course — of course," remarked the doctor 
in a soothing tone. ^^ I understand. I appreciate 
your feelings. Miss Jane. They do you credit" 

He pulled on his gloves as he spoke, smiling all 
the while, and then bade us good-day, still smiling. 
As he went out, he slammed the door, quite by ac- 
cident. The noise seemed to arouse Mrs. Beshears 
from her stupor, and she began to talk. 

" Howdy, Jane ? — You well ? — Weather don't 
bother me, does it ? I jest come anyhow, if I have 
to paddle through mud and wade through water." 
There was a pause, for Mrs. Beshears's breath came 
short and quick. "Where's the baby?" She 
reached forth her arm and felt around until her 
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luten at her," wiid Miss Polly. " Wanta to git 
out'ti bed an' go ga^Itlin' itp^own." 

'* I 'm a-list'uiu'," replied Miss Becky. 

'* Waatft to go gaddia' arter a man," remftrlrad 
Misa PoUy. 

" Allers a-gadJin' up-town," echoed Alias Becky. 
*'She flhan't liavc none of oiir nioimy." 

" Not a tliri]) ! " Sliss Polly dooUrvd. 

Wliile tiiesf two decrepit old women were nod- 
dtog their h«»ils together like two mnsuoTy dncks^ 1 
Mre. Bcshcnrs was growbg more and more taUok ' 
tivfl. Her tniiid wandered far afield, but it always 
came baek to thtiughtH of sister Jane, and it iieem«d 
to me that she wuh leas restless, when ahe waa talk- 
ing about bur long-time friend. 

Sist«r Jane tritHl to talk to her aud to aootte 
her, for she \im\ a deft way with sick people, bat 
Mra. BeMhuxrs was always impatient at tb«se a(- 
^>n)lts to call her back to consciousneiKt. 

" Don't peater me I " she railed out. " Some- 
body 's all the time n-pesterin' nie when I 'm goin' 
to see Jane, or when I 'm tryin' to have a eoufab 
with her. Oil. go 'way ! Don't (tester ine. You 
diou^it I wa'n't comin". didn't you, Jam-? But 
here I ain, as the Bea aaid to the aick kitten. 
How \e you been siut^e 1 saw you ? And where 'ft 
that greiit Mr. Simebody I aaw t'other night?" 

Again Miss Polly nudged Miss Becky. 

" You hear that, don't you? " she asked. 

>' Don't I ? " said Miss Becky. " Arter a towi. 
She ihan't have nooe of our numey." 
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By the terras of Mrs. 1 
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there an' have all that kind of talk ding-dong'd 
into my head eve'y day, not fer all the land in the 
country, nor fer all the money that could be scraped 
together betwixt this an' Kingdom Come." 

And nothing could change her. Sister Jane tried 
to convince her that it was to her interest to go, but 
Mandy disposed of all arguments by falling into a 
fit of weeping, saying that if she was n't wanted 
where she was, she could go somewhere else, but 
never would she go where ^^ them poor ol' creeturs 
was," unless somebody tied her and toted her there, 
and even then she would n't stay. I think sister 
Jane was secretly pleased with Mandy's decision. 

Under the circumstances, there was but one 
thing to be done. The Judge of the Inferior 
Court had appointed me administrator of the es- 
tate, and I felt it my duty to send Miss Polly and 
Miss Becky to the asylum at Milledgeville, where, 
as pay boarders, they would receive the best of 
care and attention. This, in fact, was the sugges- 
tion of the Court, and I lost no time in carrying it 
out. I imagined that the most difficult part of my 
duty would be to get the two old women to consent 
to make the journey. But the way was smoothed 
by Free Betsey, who, under pretense of telling their 
fortunes, informed them that they woidd shortly 
go on a journey. For this, strange to say, they 
were eager, and gladly allowed Free Betsey to 
get out their faded finery, shabby and long out of 
date, and brush it up. 

So completely had the idea of the journey been 
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imprpsf^ed ou their minds by Free Betsey tltat ^amf 
wf-ro fiir f^'ttinjj; ready every time they heud tW 
whft^ls of a Vmggy or carriage rolling l>y. 

Five IVtscy pre|>&red them for the Amy, and tb^ 
weir rfady and waiting when Mr. Cowardin ind 
myself wtnt for them in a carriage hired for tW 
OLi'HKidu. It was thought bent that 1 should g» 
with tlii'in, and Mr. Cowanlin had volunteered ts 
go with uie. and proix»ed to make hini)«elf bmM 
by drivint: the carriage. I gladly aoeepted hlB 
offer, and fmind that tl>e journey, short as it wai^ 
ti'ind<l have liecn lonely indeed but for bis geBUi 
and interesting ennversatinn. But sontetime* • 
Alienee full between us, and then it was pitiful ut 
the eNfrcnif to hear the woi-se than childish talk ol 
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" But she won't git it. It 's hid wher' she won't 

F never look," said MIjw Polly. 

"Maybe we ought to a-bmug it wi' iis," sug- 
gested Miss Bucky, taking alarm at her own de- 
mt^uted fancies. 

' " Don't you fret, Becky," said Misa PoUy. 

I *' It 's hid wher' she '11 never git it" 

' Poor Mrs. licshears ! She hiid devoted herwlf to 
her sisters, wtA now tlicy did n't eveu know she was 
dead. They hiul been told ro, bat they imagined 
it was piu^ of a scheme to deceive tlieni. 

" She thought she vna mighty cunnin'," r^ 
Dtfukeil Miss Becky. " Site told the folks that 
eoine to see ns that she was dead, an' they did n't 
have no better sense than to blieve her. She 
did n't foul US, di<l she ? " 

" Fool who? " cried Miss PoUy, with a fine as- 
sumption of s(<om. " I went an' looked at her, an' 
tbar she was, all laid out. I looked at her right 
eloae, an' she wa'n't no more dead than I am. If 
you 'd 'a' said man or money to her, she 'd 'a' opened 
ber eyes an' 'a' jumped up. She thought she was 
migfity sharp, but she did n't fool me I " 

I was tnily glad when the journey «Tta over, and 
the two demented old women were safely placed 
in the state asylum. We gave the horses and 
oorselveB a good night's rest, and started back 
hotne, which we reached in due time, though an 
incident occurred that soomed to ptusde and wony 
Mr. Cowardin. 
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1I<.' iillowed the horses to jog along, and for some 
t'luu.- seeiiieil to be lost iu thought. Suddenly he 

■- W'luit is your opiuioii of Mary Bullard's 

iii>>tliE:r?" he atiked. 

■■ Mv ilear sii," I replied, " that ta a very peca- 

" It in. iiitjbuil," said lie. with a aiitil«. " Bat it 
wu>- ii<>t iiil<'ii(lt.Hl to he a que^tiou. I simply hap- 
|ni]i.'il t.i si*iik my thoughts aloud. We hate 
i[n-'i'r lliiiiigbt-s sometimi-H. 1 was juat tiuskiBg 
iliiil Mr.-<. iiullurd iij out o( her element here. S^ 
-I'l'iii? to try hard tn tit herself to circumstaiicea, 
lull I Iti'v ;iiv ^n (liffert-ut from tliose slie was broi^^ 
<i|i in tli;it they rffuse to he fitted. Were yOD 
.■v.T iTi Virf-iuia, Mr. Wo 
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iSiat T^cm. I «m as sorry for Mrs. Ballard «• I 
ever was for amybody in my life. I should hna^ 
gine she was a very JMgh-spirited woman." 

I oould appreciate to scMne extent the justice of 
his remarks, but I was surprised to find that he 
was such a close observer. 

^ I have no need to ask your (pinion of the 
daughter," he went on with a smile, whereupoa I 
felt my faoe reddening — "nor anybody else's 
opinion for that matter," he hastened to say, as if 
by that means to cover my blushes. " I have some^ 
times wondered that she has never married, con- 
sidering at what an early age the girls marry now- 
adays. I have had the same thoughts about you, 
and it is as impertinent in the one case as in the 
other." He laughed good-humoredly and chir- 
ruped to the horses. 

" As for me, I have passed the limit by a doaen 
years," I remarked. 

" And pray what is that limit ? " 

" Thirty years." 

^ So I Then I am a quarter of a century be- 
yond it. If I were you, I should lift the limit to 
suit the circumstances. What is a doisen years 
ads side of fifty?" 

As to your case," I suggested. 
Why, bless you ! a quarter of a century is 
something substantial. It stands fiery off, like the 
poet's star. Besides, where the inclination is lack- 
ing the will is dead. Tut, tut, boy ! look at me ! 
I WMlsd 1>«ft a hdf draen ywrs of twentQT'One 
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when yoti were born. I was rambling aboat Uw 
worKI Hi full ot sedition as Aaron Ban* before yoa 
hail slii'tl yoiir milk teeth. You 're a mere child ! " 

Mr. t'owardin'a good bumor ran high — higher 
than I hiul known it to <Io before. His talk 
rambled in all dii-ections, but almost invariably 
I'aiiiii l)aek to the BuUarda or to our owd little 
household. 

" If you were not so ready to blush," he said aa 
we drove through the public s<)nare of the villagei 
" I could give you some goo<l advice and tell yoa 
BODie •^iH'il nuws. But 'twould all be in rain: 
you M liliish violently, rpfuse to take the advice, 
brnod tlie ni'ws as a piece of fictiou, and say in 
youi' liLuil. 'The man is a epy.' Some day when 
lutliiiig on your ntind but pleasant thoughts. 
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morning," ho said as he seated lumBelf. '*The 
man who wss driving the buggy is a Mr. More- 
land of Richmond. He used to know Mrs. Bui- 
lard in Virginia when she was a girl. He has juat 
gone to pay her liis resnects. No doubt she '11 
be glad to see anybody she knew when she was 
a girl. But this man seems to be a prt^tty tough 
customer. Thoy tell me at the tavern that be 
had the whole town searched until a handful of 
mint was found, and then he seemed to be as 
happy as a lord. He smells as if some one had 
poured a bottle of bergamot oil over bia elothes. 
Faugh! " exclaimed Mr. CowarJin, "wherever he 
goes, people will nnagine he is a typical Virginia 
gentleman. Outwardly he 's the poorest kind of a 
counterfeit, whatever he may be inwardly." 

" What is he doing 30 far from home?" I in- 
quired, striking involuntarily the usual note of 
provinciality. 

■' Traveling — traveling as he thinks all Vir- 
ginia gentlemen should," said Mr. Cowardin. 
" But think of a Virginia gentleman talking about 
nothing but racing events, cock mains, and driving 
all over the country to see them 1 Nonsense ! If 
you could search under the seat of his bu^^ 
you 'd find all the tools of a blackleg, including a 
dozen bottles of liquor." 

Mr. Cowardin seemed to be very much disgusted 
with the handsome Mr. Moreland. And the man 
was handsome, despite tlie somewhat puffy appear- 
aaoe of hts face. He had curly black bair, a strong 
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jiroftie, :uitl ho walked with a swagger that was by 
uo nitidis unbet-oitiiiig;. 

•■ As to the other fellow," M». Cowartlin was 
goiii;: to siiy, when 1 uittrrupteJ bim — 

■■ lliit if tliin Mr. JIor*land disgusta you, why 
IxithiT aliuiil tlie othti- fellow, who luay be worse." 

"Thut'a the ]M>int. 1 waiit to see whether he's 
worst- or U"ttfr. He may be the real geQtleiuui, 
you know. l!ut this MorelamI prctLMids to know 
OA littlf it1>o)jt him &s I do. It secniB he picked 
bim ii!> soiittiwbere several weeks ngo, and hu 
beeii carryii^i; him along for company. Morelaad 
w lit even sure of the man's name. lie calls him 
^uti'Uite. but thinks hit> name is Simpson or Samp- 
son- The name i» nothing to me. I know th« 
face : it pii7.zles me, and I want to find oat 
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to a big wagon, and in die wagon he '11 hai^ three 
ponnds fyf frothy white butter, two doaen ^iggR^ and 
a half dozen sickly chic^ns. He 'U exchange these 
for eight yards of calico, a hank of yam, a plug of 
tobacco, and a bottle of Maccaboy snuff." 

Mr. Cowardin laughed, and, calling for Cap, -* 
the day being Satuiday and a school holiday, — 
went out into the street, and a little while after I 
saw them go by on horseback, the lad on the 
pony, which, instead of being vicious, was now 
merely f idl of spirit. As they rode away, I no- 
ticed (and not for the first time) a striking resem- 
blance between the two — a resemblance that was 
not confined to their pose and gestures, but was 
carried out in the profiles of their faces ; and I 
wondered whether this man was playing a {Mit, 
whether the story he had t(dd us about the child 
was not a fabrication. It was an idle thought, and 
I did not pursue it far, keeping my eye on the 
door of Colonel Bnllard*s house, I desired to see 
how long the stranger would remain, yet I knew 
that such curiosity was vulgar and unworthy. It re- 
mained ungratified, too, for the stranger failed to 
issue forth from the house while I sat in my room. 
I judged from this that he had found a warm wel- 
come there, which was, indeed, the fact, as we found 
out from Mary, who declai-ed with a laugh tiiat her 
mother was entertaining one of her okl beaux. 

^ You should see her," Mary said to sister Jane. 
'^^Tou "can't realise the change. I went into tbe 
parlor to entertain him while mamma was prisa^ 
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•uu IB uiB mion ox mar oom* 
oat And— just think of HI — 
me! Don^t yon think it is too I 
•he went on taming to me, *^ tba 
have a mamma as young as she 

^ No» indeed ! " I replied sti 
the mamma is as beaotifol and \ 
danghter/' 

Sister Jane pansed in her wor 
(for she was never idle a mom< 
was soond asleep), and looked 
Mary opened her eyes wide. 

^ William is coming out,*' 
^ He 's been to the asylum in a 
got charge of a tumble-down pla 
bunards are setting on the fern 
mules and cows to die of starratio 
ago he 'd no more 'a' spoke a p 
dry so without any provocatio 
jumped in the Oconee Siver witi 

** No, I don't thiuk he 's comi 
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^For one of my age" — I tried to speak as 
blandly as I knew how, but I could feel my voice 
shake a little — ^^ it should have been a compliment 
to the mamma, but it was n't." 

Sister Jane pretended to heave a sigh of relief. 
" I declare, William ! when you said ' one of my 
age,' I thought you were going ahead and speak 
that piece about ^ appearing in public on the stage/ 
and I says to myself, ^ Laws have mercy ! Maybe 
we 've gone and left the wrong folks at the asy- 
lum.' " 

I sometimes thought that sister Jane pushed her 
humorous comments too far, and this was one of the 
occasions ; but Mary neither laughed nor paid any 
attention to the remark. 

" You are indeed venerable, Mr. William," she 
said lightly. ^^ After a while I shall have to lend 
you a crutch. We have a pair somewhere about 
the house." 

I felt grateful to her for passing off so serious a 
matter as a joke, and I looked my thanks, if I did 
not speak them. 

" William's age is like the moonshine," remarked 
sister Jane ; ^^ bright enough to blind, but not hot 
enough to bum. It 's a disease with him. He '11 
be old long before his time." 

" What I mean," said I, " is that I am old as 
compared with Mary." 

" Oh, is that it ? " cried Mary. " Then I am old 
and decrepit as compared with Mr. Cowardin's 
little boy. It is dreadful to be so old. I 'U limp 
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KMle it 'd look arftefr it was brung, I says to 'em, 
says I, ^ What is the name of sense are yon two 
winrnen »-doin' ? Don't you know in veason that 
this littte bunch of eggs an' this here little dab of 
bntter will look mighty poor an' small by the side 
of the store what Jane has already got laid in ? ' 
says I. I leave it to Brother Cosby here." 

^ He said them very words," remarked this will- 
ing witness. ^^ ^ They '11 look poor an' small,' says 
he^ ^by the side of the store what Jane has already 
got laid in,' says he." 

Grandsir Roach looked relieved. ^^An' Sally 

— it mought 'a' been Prue, but I think 't was Sally 

— says, says she, * Well, I don't keer how they 
look ; the eggs is new laid an' the butter is fresh 
made, an' we '11 send 'em anyhow, let 'em look 
6ver so smalt by the side of what Jane 's got,' says 
she." 

^ Well, goodness knows," sister Jane began, but 
Grandsir Roaeh dosed his eyes, pressed his lips 
together, shook his head, and lifted his hand. He 
would not be interrupted, and sister Jane was com- 
pelled to pause and listen. 

" 'T was uther Sally or Prue, I 'U not be too 
mighty certain which, an' she says, says she, ' Let 
'em look small as they will by the side of what 
Jane's got, we '11 send 'em anyhow,' says she, * be- 
kaxe it hain't the size, or the heft, or the wuth of 
the things — it 's the- intent,' says she." He tumecl 
lus head sfewly and looked at his companion for 
Mnfirmation. 
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*tooby shore,' Brother Cosby," remarked Grandsir 
Boach. 

*^ Yes," replied Uncle Jimmy Cosby, ^' bekaze we 
seed him no longer 'n yistiddy." 

" Bud ? You seed Bud ? " cried Mandy. 

" With our four eyes," replied Grandsir Boach 
solemnly. ** An' more 'n that, we teched him with 
our hands, an' talked wi' 'im by word of mouth." 

" A true word 1 We seed 'im wi' our four eyes ! " 
echoed Unde Jimmy Cosby. ^^ As true a word as 
ever was spoke." 

" An' you reely seed Bud ! " Mandy's voice was 
low, as though she knew not what to say. She 
seemed to be dazed. 

** As plain as we see you a-standin' thar," said 
Grandsir Boach. ^^ We not only seed him, we 
talked wi' 'im ; we not only talked wi' 'im, we shuck 
hands wi' 'im, an' passed the time of day." 

" Percizely 1 " responded Uncle Jimmy Cosby. 

*'*' I says to him, says I, ^ Sandy, your cloze is all 
right, but you look stove up. You look much as 
if you 'd been dioig thoo a hot sandbank feet fore- 
most.' I said them very words. ^ What in the 
nation is the matter wi' you? ' says I." 

" He says, says he,' * Grandsir, you ought to 
know as well as me. You know I 've had fam'ly 
troubles,' says he. Says I, * Sandy, the only fam'ly 
trouble I ever know'd you to have was Dram,' 
says I. ^ You had it by the time you could vote, 
if not before, an' you 've got it yit, or your breath 
belies you,' says I." 
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say the right word. Good-by, Jane; good-by, 
honey, ontell you see me ag'in. Me an' Brother 
Cosby have got to be a-makin' our departure. 
We 'U drap in before long — an' may God bless 
you all ! " 

Uncle Jimmy Cosby shook hands in silence until 
he came to Mandy. He held her hand a moment 
in both of his, patted it gently, and said : — 

*« Don't fret, honey; don't fret. We're eon* 
•taal a-ihinkin' about you." 



Mandt seemed to be ^ 
CAoae her brother, whom si 
many years, had ignored 
she wondered why it was sc 
a woman wilL 

** He started out as a * 
Jane in her matter-of-fact 
worse and worse. You i 
that he 's done gone and 
He ain't worth a thought'' 
But this explanation wj 
Mandy. *' I 'm to blame," 
over again. " I 'm the one 
it had n't but 'a' been for m 
at home, an' maybe he 'd ' 
this time. Oh, me ! " 

" Was he doing well bei 
sister Jane inquired. 

" Well, he was gittin' rea 
settle down," was Mandy's r 
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and he 's stayed so. He ain't worth the wrappings 
of your little finger. He '11 never put his foot in- 
side my gate, not if I know it." 

Sin has a long arm, but Mandy gave it credit 
for having a longer. So she worried herself over 
her brother day after day. But he never came to 
see her, and when he did come, it seemed to be 
mightay against his wilL 

When Jincy Meadows made his visit to Mandy 
he brought news of her brother, and, although it 
was puzzling to me, it seemed to be the most satis- 
fying that she had heard. 

^^ I reckon maybe you ain't seen much of Sandy 
sence he took up his residence with the dry cattle," 
said Jincy. 

'^ I hain't laid eyes on him," replied Mandy, 
" bekaze he hain't been a-nigh me." 

" And he ain't comin' if he can help it," Jincy 
went on. " Why, he 's a sight to behold, Sandy is. 
What he 's got on his mind, I can't tell you, be- 
cause I don't know, but it 's lots bigger than he 's 
got room for — I can tell you that." 

" Oh, I know he 's troubled about me," cried 
Mandy. 

" You would n't say so if you could see him," 
said Jincy. ^^He goes about the woods like a 
stray steer. If he had horns and know'd how to bel- 
low, he 'd be the identical thing itself. His voice 
is as squeaky as if he 'd been callin' out the figgers 
at a stag dance. He 's got horns, but he gits 'em 
out of a bottle." 



Sister jake. 

Yes — I know," cried Mandy. •* I 're -drove 

rn .Inuk." 

Tlit-if yuu go ! " exrlnimed Jincy. "Aint I 
n' ynii that L?ftiHly 's doue eomethiiig be 's sony 
' You know what sort uf a chap lie is better 'u 
>, and I kmiw him toler'hlo weU. I mn np on 

ill thi- woods the otJicrday. He was settin'at 
t'ncit uf :i tree dozin' like, and close to his head 

iv I'ottk'. Says I, 'Sandy, what's the word?' 
i 1k', ' .1 inry, if I was as happy as you it would 
t ^i»id woitl.' Says I, ' If I was sorry, Sandy, 
^■uM u't trj' to drown it in the flowin' bowl, not 
hv lr..irie nfither." Says he, 'The bowi that's 
tiinu;;!] to drown mine in ain't never been 
]■■. .liiu'v.' Says I, 'Sandy, have you been to 
ynir sister Rence you ^t back?" Says he. 
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in my life I " Mandy sighed deeply, and no doubt 
would have wept if Jinoy had n't been sitting oloee 
by with his Sunday dothea on. Nevertheleea, it 
was something of a relief to her to feel that she 
was not directly responsible for her brother's con- 
dition of mind and body. 

A day or two afterwards Mr. Cowardin called 
me aside. ^^ I ' ve found my man," he said. ^^ The 
man we saw with our friend Moreland," he ex- 
plained, seeing that I did not follow him. 

^^ Where is he? " I inquired in rather an aim- 
less way. 

*^ In my room," he replied. ^ He 's a little 
shaky, and needs bolstering up, but as sure as 
you 're bom, the fellow has information in him. 
Why, he 's an old traveling companion of mine. 
He was in the wagon train that I carried to Cali- 
fornia. He 's as cold-blooded a scoundrel as I ever 
saw," Mr. Cowardin continued almost savagely, 
^^ and I expect to have many a pleasant hour with 
him." 

I did n't pretend to understand this, but it was 
all the explanation I could get at the time. Mr. 
Cowardin went off in high glee, apparently, and 
we saw little of him, except at meal-times, for two 
or three days. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Moreland, the Virginian gentle- 
man, was a daily visitor at Colonel BuUard'a. If 
he wasn't there in the afternoons he was there 
after tea. The Colonel's wife evidently found him 
very agreeable company, for on more than one 
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oot'iistun we saw ber riding oat behind bia bftnct 
sumo buys, to the great astonishment of the 
\'iUaj;;ers. It could not be denied that they made 
a hiiiidMome couple ss they whirled through the 
stri'fts in the buggy drawn by the bigb-stepping 
htiises. The Colonel's wife seemed to have grown 
very iiiuili younger. Her eyea sparkled with sonio- 
thin^ of tliii ardor of youth, and color began to 
show in Irt faee. She eame to see sister Jane 
once afli T shi; had been riding with Mr. More- 
land, and I could inia^ne bow beautiful she had 
befii ill Ikt youth. Indeed, she was not so old 
now. aiirl only a little excitement and exercise in 
coii^^i'iiia! coni])iiuy were necessary to make her ft 
very liiind'^orni! woman. I could see that, and I 
uiimhrcd if Colonel Bullanl himself was so blind 
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as to enable me to fortify my mind and to main- 
tain a confidence in human nature that otherwise 
would have been sadly shaken. 

I said awhile ago that the Coloners wife came 
to visit sister Jane after one of her rides with 
Mr. Moreland. As matters turned out, it was 
her last ride with that person. That night sister 
Jane and myself were sitting in her room, talking 
about poor Mrs. Beshears and the affairs of her 
estate, when we heard Mr. Cowardin enter the 
house. We knew him by the firm way in which 
he walked. He came along the hall, paused as it 
listening, and then, coming to sister Jane's room, 
rapped lightly on the lintel, the door being partly 
closed. 

*^ Come in and tell us howdy,'' said sister Jane. 

Mr. Cowardin came in, looked about the room, 
and then went to the door again and looked up 
and down the hallway. 

^^ I saw a buggy standing at the door," he ex- 
plained, '* and I was certain you had company." 

" A buggy ! " cried sister Jane. " Why, what 
upon earth I " 

" Mr. Moreland's team," said Mr. Cowardin. " I 
thought the gentleman had come to shake hands 
all around." His tone was half serious, half sar- 
castic 

^^When I want to shake hands with a demi- 
john," remarked sister Jane, " I 'U go over to the 
tavern and shake hands with a new one." 

Ordinarily, Mr. Cowardin would have laughed 
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JJe kbjod in the floor vitli kb \am^ ta k» peck- 
f-u. ai.'] itarvj steadilr at tbe ds fiaine a< tkn 
cuulle tii;u vu ■pottoi^ ob tbe Uand eJoac to 
Kilter J»u<-'i bead aa >hc leaned over faer sevng. 

" Von kniw tlie felknr I was WimtiBg for ^d 
fuuu'i, ' 111! foiil, tonuDg his ej«s oo me. ** Wd, 
he 'a an inu:rt;9«tmg petaofi. Uo 's a little Bfarnkj €■ 
bi* f*^L bat he '■ lober now, sa be sa;^ (or An 
firvt tiiw in »eT«nd jrars. Ue ~s fnll of mfor^A- 
tioo. and i«>me of U will surprise joa as mnek h 
it iJiJ DK-. He loM me sonKthiDg that I tho^ht 
wui a )ir' |><>-4ertHia tie. bat I 'm afraid it '% de 
truth. At anT rat« we ihaU soon s«e." 

I'l^it ii|i>in tli>- word, we heard a rustle ta tlie 
li;;lit tread of nimble feet, and tbe 
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Brandon^ Jane^ leading the dog's life I have led. 
Gro out to-morrow and look at the big kennel on 
the comer, and thank Grod that Fanny Brandon 
has broken the chain at last." 

^ Why, what on earth is the matter?" asked 
sister Jane. ^^ You talk like a crazy person." 

^ Don't ask me, Jane — don't ajsk me ! You 'U 
find out soon enough. Crazy ! I have never had 
a sane moment until thb hour ! Where is Mandy 
Satterlee ? I must thank that woman for giving 
me an excuse for leaving the people I loathe and 
the life I hate I " 

She had worked herself into a grand passion^ 
and she seemed to me to be more beautiful the 
more furious she grew. Mandy, who was in the 
room across the hall, came in just then. 

^^Did anybody call me?" she asked. Seeing 
Mrs. Bullard, she blushed. ^^ I declare, I 'm % 
sight to be comin' in here. I did n't know yoa 
had company." 

" Never mind the company, Mandy Satterlee ! " 
exdaimed the Colonel's wife. '^ I 'm going away 
from here, and I 've called to tell you good-by and 
to thank you for what you 've done for me." 

" What I Ve done for you ! " Even by the dim 
light of the sputtering candle I could see Mandy'a 
face grow white. 

^^ You know what it is, Mandy Satterlee ! You 
know well, and I want to thank you. Who oould 
have thought that you would have been the one to 
g^ve me freedom ? " 
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member that I was glad to feel I could use my 
limbs at alL Once out of the room I breathed 
freer. 

In the dark hallway, Mr. Cowardin laid his hand 
on my shoulder. ^' If she starts away," he said, 
*^ detain her. Use force if necessary. Within 
twenty-four hours she 'U thank you for all the 
bruises you give her." 

He turned and went swiftly out into the street. 
What he did there he told me within half an hour. 
He went to the buggy, and leaned against it, 
placing one hand on the framework and the other 
on the whip-thimble. 

^* The lady sends word that she can't come," he 
said. ^^ She says the gentleman must go away with 
all possible speed." 

The occupant of the vehicle was Moreland, and 
he seemed to be more than half drunk. 

" Where 's Fanny ? " he cried. *' I saw her go 
in the house there. Let her bring her own mes- 
sages. Go back and tell Fanny that I '11 not go 
till she herself tells me to." 

Meanwhile, Mr. Cowardin had hardly reached 
the street before the Colonel's wife went to sister 
Jane and laid a hand on her arm as of old. 
" Grood-by, Jane ! You are a good woman. All 
the rest of us are de^'ils. Where 's William ? " 

She came out into the hallway as she asked for 
me, and I stepped forward and barred the way. 
She seemed surprised at this, and I thought the 
shadow of a contemptuous smile flitted across her 
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port like % pistoL He had seised the whip and 
brought it down upon the backs of the horses with 
a blow so powerful that it sounded like an explo- 
sion. The creatures gave one leap forward, and 
then broke into a wild run. Fortunately they kept 
in the middle of the street, and in a few moments, 
as we three stood listening, we heard them settle 
down into a steady gallop, which showed that the 
man in the buggy, drunk as he might be, had 
them under controL 

^ I 'm sorry I did n't hit the man instead of the 
horses," said Mr. Cowardin. 

^'Perhaps you'll be pleased to lay it on my 
back," said Mrs. Bullard with smothered rage. 
She rushed toward him, and tried to wrench the 
whip from his hand. But she made only one ef- 
fort. The knowledge of her impotence suddenly 
overcame her, and all her strength left her. She 
would have fallen to the ground but for the sus- 
taining arm of Mr. Cowardin. But, such was her 
versatility, if I may use the word here, that she 
recovered almost immediately. 

^ Don't touch me 1 " she exclaimed savagely. 

" I '11 not hurt you, madam," said Mr. Cowardin 
gently. " If I have come between you and your 
designs, it was not for your sake, but for the sake 
of one I love dearly. You 'U thank me for what 
I 've done, when I tell you the news I have for 
you. But we must go inside." 

^ I have nowhere else to go," she said simply. 
""Ill not go back yond«r; I'll die first! " She 
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streti'litMl a haDil toward faer borne, looming np eoU, 
durk. aii'l Mjleruo in the darkness. " ^'lio are joa. 
sir. iluit Villi aru Iwld enough to take adrantage of 
a w<-ak wdinan whom you know nothing of and 
wluj li:i3 (loiLe you no harm?" Her rage rose 
again as shi.- tiimetl toward Mr. Cowardin, 

" Madam, with the esception of yoor husband 
aoil your i>uu family no one in the world has a 
hett<.'r rif^ht to do what I have done, " he answered. 
'■■ t liavi; -soiDb news for you that is of more im- 
portaii'L' tlian anj-thing that has happened to you 
dm-iii!; yimr whole life." 

" It is not true, sir," she replied. " I have lost 
my »iiii, 1 huvc lost my buMband, and I hare givea 
up my lifjiin'. What could be more important than 
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been described. But I could see that the fires of 
anger still glowed in her eyes ; she was calm, but 
still desperate. 

The noise that had been made had aroused 
Klibs from his innocent sleep, and Mandy was 
holding him close against her bosom when we 
returned to the room. Hearing our footsteps, 
and possibly suspecting that we had succeeded in 
detaining Mrs. Bullard, the unfortunate young 
mother had moved her chair to the darkest comer 
of the room, where, with her back hair falling over 
her shoulders and her child hugged to her breast, 
she could safely hide from human eyes whatever 
emotion she felt. 

" Now, sir," said the Colonel's wife, turning to 
Mr. Cowardin, ^^ what is the information you have 
for me ? I hope it is important enough to excuse 
your unmannerly — yes, your unmanly — conduct 
to-night. Don't think you 'd be standing there or 
I here if I were a man ; or if there was a man in 
this miserable community to whom I might appeal 
for protection. Wait ! " she said, as Mr. Cowardin 
made a movement as if to speak. Her voice was 
hard and cold. " Wait ! Don't imagine for a 
moment that I will believe a word you say. After 
what I 've seen of your actions to-night, I know 
you are capable of any lie. I want to hear how 
you are going to excuse yourself." Her Virginian 
blood and grit showed to advantage here, imdoubt- 
edly, and I began to admire her. 

Mr. Cowardin regarded her with kindly eyes 
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As Colonel Ballard entered the room I saw that 
a great change had come over him. His gait was 
unsteady. A letter or paper that he held in his 
hand shook as though he had been seized with a 
rigor. 

Sister Jane did not wait for him to speak. She 
rose and stood looking at him. ^* Cephas Ballard, 
yon are the very last person in the world that I 
ever expected to see darken my door after know- 
ing what I know and you knowing that I know it 
— the very last person in the world." But her 
voice had no note of surprise in it; on the con- 
trary it was charged with indignation. 

*' I was compelled to come, Jane. My darling 
wife has left me ; here is her letter. I am a rained 
man, Jane. Have you seen Fanny? Has she 
been here, William ? " 

*' Yes, Colonel, she has," I replied. 

**She came to say good-by," remarked sister 
Jane. 

^' Where was she going, Jane ? What did ske 
say? Did she leave any word for me? Didn't 
she send me some message? Oh, I know her 
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Jane. That is why my dear wife has left me. 
That man Moreland told her about my wretched 
sinfidness, and I confessed it, Jane. I didn't 
spare myself. I ought to have told her long ago ; 
but it is a fearful thing to confess, Jane, and I 
never had the courage. It is a terrible thing to 
do, — and yet" (the Colonel lowered his voice) 
" I thought — oh, I fondly hoped, Jane — that my 
dear wife would forgive me. And I shall always 
believe that she would have forgiven me if she 
had known how I love her. That will be my only 
comfort, Jane, if I ever have any peace of mind 
at all!" 

I could but remark how, even in the midst of 
his penitence, he seemed to regard his own trouble 
and his own misery as of more importance than 
all other troubles and miseries put together. It is 
the way of the world, especially the way of man. 
I have seen women who could put their own trou- 
bles aside to sympathize with the miseries of others, 
but I have never seen one of my own sex who had 
the courage or the generous impulse to make the 
attempt. 

" You say she 's been here, Jane," said Colonel 
Bullard, after a pause, during which he re-read the 
letter in his hand, holding it close to the candle. 
It was a very brief note, as I could see, and doubt- 
less had the rare merit of terseness. 

" She came to tell us good-by," remarked sister 
Jane, ^^but she spun it out into a good many 
words." 
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flnement the bills alowly swelled oat, and would 
lunre falleD to the floor had not the Colonel reached 
forth and plaoed his hand upon them. 

^^ Here is a sum of money, William. I want 
you to take it and invest it for the benefit of Miss 
Satterlee and her child. If the sum seems too 
small, I am willing to double it at your sugges- 
tion." 

It was curious how the voice of the Colonel 
assumed a business-like tone when he came to speak 
of a money transaction. Mechanically I reached 
my hand to take the money, but I drew it back 
quickly at a word from Mandy Satterlee. She had 
risen from the rocking-chair, and now stood not 
far from sister Jane. She had placed her sleeping 
ohild on the sofa. Both hands were held to her 
head as if to prevent her hair from falling about 
her face. With a sweeping gesture she flung her 
hair behind her and stretched forth her arm, point- 
ing at the Colonel. 

^^Take your money away from here ! Take it 
away ] I would n't tetch it, not to save my own 
life — much less your'n ! Take it out'n my sight ! 
I never said a word ag'in you in my life ; not by 
word or look have I ever laid any of my trouble 
at your door ; and yit here you come wi' money ! 
Miss Jane," she went on, turning to my sister, 
** this man 's a-takin' a mighty heap on hisself. It 's 
a lot more my trouble than it 's his'n. I was out 
there in the woods, lonesome, an' I wanted somethin' 
I oould call mine — somethin' that 'd be my own 
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^ Most assuredly, Jane." 

*' Well, you 're one among a thousand.*' 

Sister Jane had hardly spoken the words before 
the Colonel's wife glided into the room, and laid 
her hand on his arm. 

" Did you say you could forgive me ? " she cried. 
" Oh, if you can forgive me I can forgive you ! ** 
Her whole attitude had changed. 

The Colonel stood stock-still and looked at his 
wife in a dazed way. 

" Is it reaUy and truly you, Fanny ? " he gasped, 
*^ or am I losing my senses ? " He passed his hand 
over his face. 

She answered by leaning her head against his 
shoulder and laughing hysterically — a laugh that 
jarred on my nerves because of its theatrical flavor. 
And yet I knew that such a laugh — strained and 
artificial — was intended to hide emotions that led 
far from laughter. 

" Fanny I Fanny ! " the Colonel cried, ** you 
don't know how you have frightened me." 

" I am worse frightened than you were," she re- 
plied. She clung to him as a child might. Pres- 
ently her eyes met mine. She ran to me and threw 
her arms about me. " Oh, William I You don't 
know what you have saved me from — you and 
Mr. Cowardin ! " 

She ran back to her husband and clung to him 
almost frantically. He caressed her as though the 
were a spoiled child. 

^ I thought I was a ruined man, Fanny. I 
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nine when it oomes to lovin' foEkfi. Where's 
Mary all this time while you two are a-prandn' aa' 
a-caperin' up and down ? " 

^ We must be going, Fanny,'' the Colonel in- 
sisted. '^ It would n't do to have that child fright- 
ened at our absence." 

" Mary 's perfectly happy," replied the Colonel's 
wife. "She's deep in one of William's books. 
But we ought to go. Jane, I hope you '11 not be 
too hard on me. I 'm happier now than I 'ye been 
in years." 

^ I 'm truly glad, Fanny, " replied sister Jane. 
^^ It takes so mighty little to make folks happy, 
that I wonder there ain't more of it in the world. 
If we keep a sharp lookout we '11 get our share of 
it, I reckon." 

13ie Colonel and his wife bade us good-night, 
and were going away when we heard footsteps in 
the hallway, and in came Mr. Cowardin, ushering 
in the man I had seen riding in the Moreland 
buggy. He was completely sober now, and I 
knew him at once as Mandy's brother Sandy. She 
knew him, too, and ran to him, crying, ** Why 
Bud, what's the matter? Have they took you 
prisoner?" 

For answer he said : '* Howdy, Mandy ; you 're 
lookin' monstus peart." His sister's hand was on 
his shoulder, but he made no attempt to greet her 
in a brotherly fashion. He stood stolidly, almost 
stupidly, it seemed to me, and the bad opinion I 
had of him grew rapidly worse. 
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from the first, though the fact did not dawn on me 
until the man entered the room. He had stolen 
Freddy fiullard, made good his escape, and at 
last dropped him on the wagon trail in the far 
West, where he was foimd by Mr. Cowardin. 
Sandy Satterlee had no qualms of conscience. He 
was sorry for the child, but he suffered no remorse 
over what he had done. When he had concluded, 
he paused a moment, and then said : — 

*' Now, ef there 's anybody aroun' here that wants 
to know why I took the baby jest let 'em up an' 
say so, an' I '11 tell 'em why. An' ef there 's any- 
body here that wants to drag me up in court about 
it, let 'em drag." 

The Colonel, holding his wife's hand in one of 
his, patted it gently, as he replied : " No, sir ; there 
is no one to make any complaint. My friends here 
all know why you took the child. You caused the 
innocent to suffer; but that was my fault — all 
my fault. I have taken all the blame. I know 
that the Almighty has not entirely forsaken me, 
for He has had my boy restored to me." 

Sandy seemed to be very much disappointed at 
this, or else I mistook the expression of his face. 
He rubbed his hand over his beard in a dazed way. 

^^ Dang it all, squire ! " he exclaimed, as he 
turned to Mr. Cowardin. " I allowed I 'd git my 
head took off over here, an' I come primed to do 
some taking on my own hook." 

^' Then you 'd better take yourself off somewhere 
and try to Tarn to be honest," said sister Jane 
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^ OIh I tbink it is cruel not to allow ns to take 
our child home I" said the Coknel's wife. She 
seemed to be greatlj agitated. 

^^ It may seem so,'* replied Mr. Cowardin. ^ Bat 
his mind must be prepared for the great change 
that has taken place in his condition. I most 
teach him '' — he paused, looked hard at the flame 
of the candle, and stroked his beard — ^ that there 
ace others he must care for more than he has ever 
eared for me.'' 

^^ Might we not be depended on to do that?" 
The voice of the Colonel's wife vras gentle, bat 
there was something about it that jarred on my 
nerves. 

^' That is the trouble, madam," said Mr. Cow- 
ardin ; ^' that is a part of the infliction. But you 
will have to excuse me." He crossed the hallway, 
went into the lad's room, and closed the door after 
him. 

By one word, sister Jane covered his retreat and 
changed the current of our thoughts. ^ Which one 
of you had the good manners to thank the man for 
what he has done? " she a^ed bluntly. 

Mrs. BuUard started impulsively into.tiie lad's 
room again, but sister Jane stopped her. 

^ Oh, I want to get on my knees and thank him, 
Jane. I '11 not speak above a whisper." 

^^No; don't go in there. There's plenty of 
time for thanks. Go home and dream over your 
good luck," said sister Jane. 

Whereupon the Gdonel and his wife bade us 
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told her the objections to this, and protested as 
strongly as I could where Mary was concerned, 
but she pleaded so prettily and with such sweet 
eloquence, that I was fain to turn back with her 
and to be the means of gratifying her desire to see 
once more the brother she had long mourned as 
dead. 

We returned, therefore, much to the surprise of 
sister Jane. Mr. Cowardin was very gracious in 
the matter. He was willing that Mary should see 
her brother, and I noticed that he did not lay her 
under the injunction of silence. She stood by the 
lad's bed and gassed on him with heaving bosom. 
Then she knelt at the bedside, burying her face 
in her hands. She came out smiling beautifully 
through her tears. 

"How can I thank you?'* she cried, giving 
Mr. Cowardin both her hands. He held them, I 
thought, a trifle longer than good taste demanded, 
regarding her all the while as if his mind were far 
afield. My idea of his violation of good taste, or 
etiquette, or whatever you may please to call it, 
was blown to the four winds by his next words. 

"It would please me very much," he replied, 
" to hear you call me ^ Uncle Clarence ' the next 
time I see you." 

" But if you are not Uncle Clarence ? " Mary 
suggested in a half-frightened way. 

" But if I am," he insisted. 

" I don't understand," said Mary, turning away 
from him and going to sister Jane. 
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And Maorj, innooent child, not seeing the deep 
meaning of the words, merely laughed at the oon- 
ceit, as she said : — 

^^ My uncle's name was Clarence Cowardin Bol- 
lard. It is written out so in all his school-books. 
Oh, I hope you are he ! " she cried still doubtfully, 
•* I should be so happy ! " 

^^Go and be happy then^ my dear. You cer- 
tainly deserve to be the happiest woman in the 
world. Good-night ! " She ran to him and kissed 
him, at which he seemed to be mightily pleased. 

I may as well say here that, to my mind, there 
is nothing so stupid as a mystery that seems to be 
without excuse, and I could not, for the life of me, 
imagine why Clarence Bullard should change his 
name and go strolling about the country from post 
to pillar. I think he saw something of this in my 
face, for he seized the first opportunity, when there 
was no one to hear him but sister Jane and myself, 
to touch upon the matter. 

^^ A man never has an idea of his own until he 's 
thirty,'' he remarked. 

" Thirty I " exclaimed sister Jane. " You 'd 
better say eighty I " 

^^ 'T would come nearer the mark," he replied. 
^ But I was a mere lad, though a pretty wild one, 
when I left home. I had a tremendous quarrel 
with my brother, and fresh fuel was added to my 
anger by the fact that he told me some very un- 
wholesome truths about my conduct. At bottom, 
as I know now, I was more disgnsted with myself 
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THE END OP TEffi SKEIN. 

Once more I walked with Mary through the 
lurden. The September dew had moistened the 
ir, and saturated it with the rich perfume of the 
>ses that had now begun to renew the glory of 
leir springtime bloom. Though I was with Mary, 
had a sense of loneliness that I found troublesome 
> account for. Whether the sensational events 
E the past few hours had depressed me, or whether 
ly own thoughts had suddenly taken on a melan- 
boly hue and flavor I could not say. 

We walked along in silence until nearly opposite 
lie summer-house that stood in the middle of the 
ardei^. Finally Mary spoke : — 

" Oh, I am so happy and thankful ! " she cried. 
It is just like a story in a book." 

" No," said I ; "in books of the lighter kind 
bance and accident try to play the part of Provi- 
ence, but neither one is orderly enough. It was 
o accident that caused your Uncle Clarence to 
ring Freddy back." 

I then told her all the circumstances, as Clarence 
lullard had told them to me. 

" Well, we have found what we lost," she said 
t last 
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Slie made do reply but looked off into the night 
^^ Do you remember it ? " I asked. 

Still she made no reply, but the dim light of the 
Stan showed me something in her face that was 
moare eloquent than any words could have been. 
And I drew her toward me and held her in my 
arms, and began at that instant a new life and a 
new experience blissful beyond all expression. 

How long we stood there I do not know. It was 
Mary herself who brought me back to the world 
and its affairs. 

*'*' Please, please tell me what you could see in 
me to be afraid of ? '' 

A dozen other questions she put to me none of 
which I could answer. When I bade her good- 
night at last, and turned away, she called me back. 

** Tell me ti'uly," she said, " were n't you just 
a little bit jealous of Uncle Clarence when you 
thought he was Mr. Cowardin ? " 

^^ More than a little," I replied with such em- 
phasis as to cause her to laugh. 

There was a pause after this and I stood awk- 
wardly waiting to be dismissed. 

** Well, sir ? " she suggested demurely. 

** Good-aight I " I said again, but still stood 
watting. She came very close to me. 

^ Is that the way you say good-4iight ? " It was 
the sweetest challenge that Innocence ever gave to 
Timidity, and though she blushed mightily, I did 
not allow the challenge to pass. 

I retomed home in a rery exalted state of mind. 
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you, William Womiim? You're setting there 
acting for all the world like a jumping-jack I 
Have you got the fidgets? And what are you 
grinning at ? You look like you 'd seen a monkey 
show out there in the garden." Then the truth 
seemed to dawn on her, and she burst out laughing, 
and laughed till the tears came in her eyes. ^^ I *11 
bet a thrip to a ginger-cake that Mary got you in a 
comer out there in the garden and asked you to 
marry her." 

*^ She did nothing of the kind ! " I cried, embar- 
rassment lending more heat to my words than the 
occasion demanded. 

"I know better, WiDiam Womum. I told 
Mary no longer than yesterday that if she ever got 
you, she 'd have to pop the question herself. And 
now it 's happened ! She 's asked you to marry her, 
and you We told her you 'd have to think the mat- 
ter over before you made up your mind." 

^' Nonsense ! What do you take me for, sister 
Jane ? " I cried. 

^^ For a simpleton that has had his head between 
the leds of books so long that he don't know day- 
light when he sees it," she replied. 

" Oh, don't I ? You '11 know better shortly." 

The humor that danced in her eyes faded away 
into a tenderer expression. She took up her work 
again, and spoke as if addressing it : — 

'^ I wish I may die if I don't believe he 's had 
sense enough to see what everybody knows ! " 

** What is that? " I inquired. 
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OMmeiit. '^ If it 's 90, 1 hope Miss Maiy is the one 
you ast." 

^ She is too good for me, Jincy/' I remariced. 

^ Oh, I know that, squire. I know that nighif 
well," he assented plumply. ^^ She 's too good for 
anybody, when it oomes right down to the plain 
facts. But somehow I Ve allers coupled you two 
together in my dreams. Hundreds of times in my 
sleep I 've seen Miss Mary and yon a-walkin* along, 
and Mandy and me a-comin' along behind. And 
if one half of the dream is to oome true, I hope to 
gracious the other half will too." 

'* I hope so, too," I said. 

'^ Honest, squire ? " he ashed eagerly. 

" Why, certainly. Why not ? " 

^^ I 'm mighty glad of it, squire ; and I tell yoa 
now, I Ve come to see Mandy about them very 
dreams. Now, how can I git a fair chance for to 
see her by her own 'lone self, as it were? " 

^^Now is your opportunity, Jincy — as good as 
you '11 ever have. Sister Jane has gone shopping, 
and Mandy is in the room back there doing some 
mending." 

He hesitated a moment. *^ Squire, do I hare to 
holla ^ Hello I ' in the woods, and ring a cow4)ell 
before I go in there where she 's at ? " 

I told him there was no need for any formality 
in the matter, and invited him to go right in. He 
shook my hand with humorous gravity. 

" Good-by, squire. If you 're writin' any letters 
to anybody soon, remember me to all kind frienda 
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^* Oh, I was n't talkin' about themy^ protested 
Mandy. 

^' What *s the reason the other part oughtn't to 
come true ? " he insisted. 

" I can't tell you, Jincy, but I can show you." 

I heard her cross the haU, and stupidly wondered 
what reason she could show him. Then as she re- 
crossed the hall, the truth came to me in a flash. 
She had gone to fetch her child which was taking 
its momiug nap. 

^^ That 's the reason, Jincy," she said sadly, as 
she returned to the room. 

There was a pause, during which I judged that 
Jincy was subjecting the child to a critical exami- 
nation. 

^^ I 've seen bigger reasons," he remarked after 
a while, ^^ but not any that was more plumper, as 
you may say." 

I heard him walk slowly out of the room to the 
wide back entrance, where he stood perhaps half a 
minute chirruping to a mocking-bird. Then I 
heard him walk into the room again. 

" Why, what in the world are you cryin' for, 
Mandy ? I jest stepped out on the back porch to 
laugh." 

"What was you laughin' at?" she cried with 
mingled g^ief and indignation. 

" Why, because you said I was going to git in a 
dispute wi' that young un." 

" I never said so," she declared. 

^ Why, you did, and if the squire was here I 'd 
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M«ndj's BBDOoooement of the affair to sister 
Jane was characteristic 

^ I reckon I 'm the biggest fool in the woild^'' 
she said by way of a b^inning, and then went on 
with whatever woric she was doing. 

^ What 's the matter now? Have you gone and 
broke a piece of my blue chany ? " sister Jane 
inquired. 

*'*' It 's lots worse 'n that," replied Mandy, laogli* 
ing. 

^^ If it is yoQ 'd better be laughing on the othsar 
side of your mouth. What is it ? " 

*•*' Oh, jest me an* Jincy," said Mandy, moving 
about the room more briskly than ever. 

" Wdl, what about you an' Jincy ? " 

'*' Did n't I tell you I was a fool ? " Mandy ex- 
claimed with well-afiEected surprise. ^ I ain't gut 
a grain of sense. Who is Jincy Meadows anyhow ? 
Everybody says he 's a bom loony, an' I 'd a heap 
ruther stay here wi' you-all tiian to marry him — 
a heap ruther." 

^^ The stars above I " cried sister Jane. 

^^ Ain't it the truth ! " said Mandy, though 
apropos of what I failed to discover. ^^We're 
aUers a-doin' what we hain't got no more idee of 
dmi' than the man in the moon. I declare to 
goodness ! When I think of what a fool I redh^ 
am, it turns my stomach. But that Jincy Mead- 
ows, he come in here an' taken me so by surprise 
that I did n't know my own name. How he gat 
in, I 'U never tell you, but git in he did ; an^ when 
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Late that afternoon Clarence BuUard came in 
with onr lad. The two had been off in the woods, 
and there, in the solitude of the forest, Freddy was 
told the facts of his history that were already fami- 
liar to sister Jane and myself. The lad didn't 
seem to be very much elated over the change in 
his fortunes. 

'^ Just think of me calling Dan ^ Unde Clar- 
ence ' ! " he said with fine scorn. " I '11 bet they '11 
want me to call Miss Jane and Mr. William by 
some new name. I won't do it ! " 

^' You don't have to, honey. Jest call us any- 
thing that pops into your mind, and if we know 
you 're a^allin' us we 'U come a-runnin' 1 " remarked 
sister Jane soothingly. 

" Sure enough ? " The frown on the lad's face 
gave place to a pleased expression. 

^^ Try it some day," said sister Jane with great 
apparent earnestness. 

The youngster laughed, but the puzzled expres- 
sion soon came back on his face. '^ But if I was 
to call Dan ' Uncle Clarence,' he would n't come ; 
he ain't used to it." 

^' Call me plain Dan just as long as you want to," 
said his uncle. 

" Yes, but I '11 know I ought not to," the lad in- 
sisted. " I don't mind saying * sister Mary,' but all 
the rest of it will choke me before I get through 
with it — I just know it will." 

But we managed to soothe him after a while, and 
when he had dressed himself in his best, which was 
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It turned out that the lad reaBy had a ya^ne 
leeoDeetioii about his parents and his home, but he 
was ashamed to say anything about H at the time. 

Hot long after the episodes that have been re- 
lated, another event occurred that had a sobering 
effect on some of our people. The day had been 
sultry for September, and for hours not a breath 
of wind stirred the leaves on the trees. About 
three o'clock black clouds began to roll in from the 
southwest. Among them, and in the centre, was a 
great whorl of dun-colled vapor that seemed to 
rise higher and reach lower than the rest. 

Before I could realize it — almost before I oould 
shut the doors — a terrific storm burst upon us 
with a roar so deafening and a force so violent that 
it seemed as if the great globe on which we stood 
would be shaken to its very centre, if not torn apart. 
It was a roar such as might be expected if the 
thunders of heaven should drop from the sky and 
run along the ground trailing their deafening 
chorus after them. The storm was over and gone 
in five minutes, being fc^owed by a downpour of 
haiL Then the air grew cold as winter, and a half 
hour afterwards the sun was shining as brightly as 
ever. But the storm left with me a new knowledge 
of the weakness and impotence of man, and with it 
came a feeling of depression almost unaccountable. 
And yet, as I found out afterwards, the centre of 
the storm had passed a mile to the west of us, strik- 
ing fairly aeross the Beshears place. 

Late that afternoon, Mose, who was still the 
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Meadows, and though she was cheerful and con- 
tented, the light of penitence was always in her 
eyes. 

As for Colonel Bullard, he gave his closing years 
to good deeds, and if penitence did not shine in his 
eyes, it manifested itself in his life and made its 
influence felt throughout the communis* 
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